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Contributors and Contributions 


Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Professor of Sociology at Atlanta University, delivered 
the Commencement Address last June at Wilberforce University. Dr. DuBois took as his 
subject ‘The Future of Wilberforce.’ His extremely frank but nevertheless constructive 
criticism of one of the oldest higher institutions for Negroes in the United States was, we 
hope, heard with profit by the Wilberforce community, and will be read with equal profit 
by our readers. 





Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Professor of Political Science at Howard University, discusses the 
role of the University in the political orientation of Negro Youth, strikingly illustrating 
his exposition by an example of the current reaction of even supposedly intelligent Ne- 
groes to the threat of war and facism to American democracy. He maintains that it is the 
function of the University to turn out “crusaders” as well as scholars, for its very existence 
depends upon it. 





Mr. Edgar Rogie Clark is the Director of Music at the Fort Valley State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fort Valley, Georgia. Mr. Clark has recently made a survey of music education in 
Negro schools and colleges. The report of his findings and the conclusions which he draws 
from his data, supplemented by his insight from wide observation emphasize the im- 
portance of a field best known by its neglect. 





Dr. Harold E. Farmer is a practising physician in Wayne, Pennsylvania. Dr. Farmer 
suggests that what Negro higher education needs is a revival of classical learning, very 
much after the pattern of St. John’s College. 





Mr. Emmett D. Preston, Jr., formerly Dean of Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, 
Florida, presents a study of the development of public education in the District of Colum- 
bia. Mr. Preston presents a succinct history of the development of educational facilities 
for Negroes in the District of Columbia. 





Mr. William S. Taylor is Professor of Physical Education in the Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. His paper ‘‘Some Observations of Marginal Man in the United 
States” is a very stimulating report of some exploratory observations on marginal man in 
the continental United States. 
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Editorial Comment 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


These United States have been in 
the throes of frenzied preparations for 
national defense for the past several 
months. Our neutrality status has 
changed to that of non-belligerence; 
the Havana Conference has set in 
motion machinery for inter-American 
cooperation; a defense council repre- 
senting industry, labor, and the 
consumer has been set up and put to 
work; the educational resources of the 
nation have been mobilized and 
directed toward the objective «7 in- 
creasing the supply of trained indus- 
trial personnel; five billion dollars 
have been appropriated for a two- 
ocean navy; fifty old World-War 
destroyers have been bartered for 
bases in the Atlantic; and, most sig- 
nificant of all, the National Guard has 
been called up, and conscription and 
training have been voted for all male 
citizens between 21 and 35, beginning 
October 16th. 

Remembering the discrimination 
and injustice perpetrated against Ne- 
groes during the last World War, 
Negroes have naturally been dis- 
turbed, because until recently all 
signs pointed to the probability that 
they would fare no better in the pres- 
ent program than they did in 1917. 


It will be recalled that, during the last 
war, despite the fact that it was 
fought “to save the world for democ- 
racy,’ Negroes received very little of 
the democracy for which they fought 
either while they were fighting or 
afterward. They had to fight for the 
opportunity to lead their own as of- 
ficers even in segregated units; and 
most Negroes were not allowed to 
fight at all but were placed in labor 
battalions out of all proportion to 
their numbers or any sort of military 
necessity. 

In the present program Negroes 
have been and are vitally concerned 
as a group mainly at two points. In 
the first place, when the rearmament 
program first began to take definite 
form, it became apparent that one of 
the outstanding deficiencies which 
had to be faced was lack of trained 
personnel to man an expanded indus- 
trial machine for the production of 
war material. Thus, “The Vocational 
Education Program in and for Oc- 
cupations Essential to National De- 
fense’ was set up during the past 
summer under the U.S. Office of 
Education; confined to work on a 
level less than college grade. 

In view of the fact that the ad- 
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ministration of the regular federally- 
aided program of vocational education 
particularly the State Vocational Edu- 
cation Boards, had been notorious in 
its discrimination against Negroes in 
the past,! and in view of the fact that 
this agency was to be responsible for 
this emergency phase of the program, 
Negroes were naturally perturbed. 
However, through prompt action, 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, erstwhile 
“racial trouble-shooter” in the De- 
partment of the Interior, who at this 
time was occupying a similar position 
with the U.S. Housing Authority, 
was assigned to the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National 
Defense as ‘Administrative Assist- 
ant.” 

Through the efforts of Dr. Weaver, 
in conjunction with Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and others, it appears that there 
is some reason to hope that Negroes 
will fare better in this aspect of the 
program than had been originally 
anticipated. First, it has been possible 
to get the National Defense Advisory 
Commission to announce an explicit 
policy of non-racial discrimination in 
the selection and training of workers, 
which policy in turn has been incor- 
porated as a part of the explicit policy 
of the U.S. Office of Education and 
the State Vocational Education 
Boards.” Second, a similar proviso has 
been introduced by Congressman 
Ludlow as an amendment to the De- 

1 See: “The Relationship of the Federal 
Government to Negro Education,” Jour- 
NAL OF Nearo Epucation (1938 Yearbook 
Number), July, 1938. 

2See: Current Events Section of this 
issue of the JourNAL—“‘Statement Supple- 
mentary to Misc. 2400, N.D.-1, Relating 
to Equalization of Opportunity in Selection 


of Persons To Be Given Training in Occupa- 
tions Essential to National Defense.”’ 


ficiency Appropriation Bill,* pending 
at this writing, as follows 

No trainee under the foregoing appropria- 
tions shall be discriminated against because 
of sex, race, or color, and where separate 
schools are required by law for separate 
population groups, to the extent needed 
for trainees of each such group, equitable 
provision shall be made for facilities and 
training of like quality. 


In support of this amendment Con- 
gressman Ludlow indicated that it 
had the support of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and the Council of 
National Defense. Moreover, he 
quoted the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency as say- 
ing 

It is the position of this Agency that such 
a provision as the one quoted above is 
highly desirable. The language of the pro- 
vision is such as not to in any way inter- 
fere with the proposed training program, 
and makes it clear that the training pro- 
gram for national defense will be in no way 
warped by any discrimination because of 
age, sex, race, or color. 


While these two actions are highly, 
desirable and definitely encouraging 
yet they do not solve the problem. 
First comes the question of enforcing 
the provision. But more important is 
the question which neither of these 
actions touches—placement of Negro 
workers after they have been trained. 
Obviously, it is going to be practically 
impossible to force industry to hire 
Negro trained labor unless there is 
a shortage. (This was one of the 
arguments advanced against giving 
Negroes this training. It has been the 
assumption of the Defense Advisory 
Commission that there will be need 
for all of the workers being trained— 


3 See: Congressional Record, House, 
September 23rd. 
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both white and black—and that this 
demand will not be oversupplied. As 
pointed out by Dr. Weaver 


The matter of equitable employment of 
minority racial groups is more than a ques- 
tion of racial policy; it is intimately as- 
sociated with the broader question of se- 
curing the maximum production of war 
materials from existing factors of produc- 
tion. At present we are faced with a short- 
age of labor in certain skilled trades—in 
the near future a similar shortage will occur 
in many more occupations. To meet these 
situations it will be necessary to exhaust 
the available supply of workers, shift 
workers geographically and train new 
workers. The equitable employment of 
minority groups is but a part of the effort 
to exhaust the available supply of labor. . . . 

Current data show that there are a 
large number of Negro skilled workers 
available throughout the country. In many 
instances they are trained in the very 
trades where there are existing or antici- 
pated labor shortages. Many of them are 
working on WPA in other than skilled 
occupations. Others are unemployed; many 
are registered in other than skilled occu- 
pations with the Bureau of Employment 
Security. In approaching the problem of 
supplying the pressing needs of industry, 
all existing labor supply must be taken into 
account, and the coming emergency re- 
quires the employment of all available labor 
which can do the required jobs. With such 
an approach in mind, the absorption of 
Negro trained workers follows as an in- 
evitable result. 


Whether these assumptions are valid 
or not, of course, no one can tell with 
any certainty. Certainly, it behooves 
as many Negroes as possible to take 
advantage of this training so that they 
can supply this demand as it arises. It 
is obviously better policy for Negroes 
to get such training and face the pos- 
sibility of having to fight to get em- 
ployment afterward than it is to have 
opportunities open up which they can 
not enter because they are not trained. 


Whatever steps may be taken in 
the immediate or distant future, one 
thing has been gained so far: The 
Federal Government has admitted 
that there has been discrimination 
against Negroes in the regular voca- 
tional training set-up and has given 
Negroes a moral lever with which to 
attempt to pry open some of the oc- 
cupational doors which have hitherto 
been closed to them. Even if this turns 
out to be “an election promise,” 
Negroes should use it for all it is 
worth. 

A second aspect of the Defense 
Program concerns the use of Negroes 
in the armed forces of the Nation. 
The traditional discriminatory policy 
of the War and Navy Departments as 
far as Negroes are concerned is well- 
known. Negroes can serve in the Navy 
only as mess attendants, or in some 
similar capacity; and until very re- 
cently the disintegrated and demoral- 
ized state of three of the four Negro 
regiments of the regular Army typi- 
fied the attitude of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Fortunately, a group of public 
spirited Negro citizens in Washing- 
ton—most of them officers during the 
World War and members of the 
ORC*—representing the Pittsburgh 
Courier and a number of other Negro 
oganizations, busied themselves early 
last spring in an attempt to see that 
Negros got more consideration in the 
armed forces than was true during the 
last war. Fortunate it is, too, that this 
is an election year and these matters 

4 Rayford W. Logan, Colonel West A. 
Hamilton, Major Campbell Johnson, Cap- 
tain Louis R. Mehlinger, James E. Scott, 
Ralph E. Mizelle, Henry Lincoln Johnson, 
Jr., Louis R. Lautier, Charles H. Houston, 


H. H. Long, Frank Coleman, Dr. Wm. F 
Nelson, and Dr. C. Thurston Ferebee. 
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are to be decided before election. 

As a consequence of many forces, 

undoubtedly included prominently 
among them the two mentioned above, 
the Congress has passed the Selective 
Service Act with a non-discriminatory 
racial clause in it: 
Provided, that in the selection and training 
of men under this Act, and in the interpre- 
tation and execution of the provisions of 
this Act, there shall be no discrimination 
against any person on account of race or 
color.5 


Subsequently, and quite recently, 
the following announcement has come 
from the White House: 


With the enactment of the Selective Service 
Act the War Department plans to organize 
several new colored regiments for the Army 
and to expand existing organizations to full 
war strength. The expansion will affect 
both combat and service organizations 
of the Regular Army and the National 
Guard, such as Infantry, Cavalry, Artil- 
lery, Engineers and Quartermaster Corps. 
Colored citizens constitute approxi- 
mately nine per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the United States and the men 
selected for military service will be in about 
the same ratio. Of the first increment of 
400,000 men to be called into the service 
about 36,000 will be colored. ... 
Recently the following new colored 
combat units were organized in the Regular 
Army: 
349th Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
76th Antiaircraft Battalion, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, to be expanded into a 
regiment. 
77th Antiaircraft Battalion, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, to be expanded into a 
regiment. 
-_ Engineers, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
ina 
12th Truck Companies, at various sta- 
tions 
1 Chemical Company, Fort Eustis, Vir- 
ginia 
As soon as the first selected men are 
brought into the service, it is planned to 
expand all these units to full war strength. 
The creation of additional colored combat 


5 See Section 4. (a). 
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organizations is now under consideration. 
The following colored National Guard 
organizations will soon be called into 
Federal service for one year’s active duty, 
training, and recruited to full war strength. 
— et Artillery (Antiaircraft), New 
or 
184th Field Artillery, Illinois 
372nd Infantry, District of Columbia, 


Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio and Mas- 
sachusetts 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority, in 
cooperation with the Army, is making a 
start in the development of colored per- 
sonnel for the aviation service. Pilots, 
mechanics, and other specialists must first 
be trained as a nucleus for the formation 
of colored aviation units. 


Obviously, this action is a great 
advance over what happened in 1917. 
However, it does not solve all of the 
problems. In the first place, I am con- 
cerned as to what is to be done about 
our Negro reserve officers. To date, as 
far as I have been able to learn no 
Negro reserve officers have been called 
up for training or active duty; and in 
some branches like the Dental Corps 
a few were called up and when it was 
learned that they were Negroes, they 
were refused and told there was no 
place for them. Experience in the last 
war proved one thing, if nothing else: 
the morale of Negro troops was in- 
finitely higher in those units officered 
by Negroes. It is hoped that the same 
or similar agencies will continue their 
good work and try particularly to get 
some definite and favorable action 
relative to Negro officers. 

In the second place, it is clear that 
we must see to it that a sufficient 
number of qualified negroes enroll in 
the CAA courses now being offered at 
a number of colleges,’ so as to form 

6 Six Negro colleges—A. & T. College, 
Delaware State College, Howard Univer- 


sity, Hampton Institute, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and West Virginia State College—are 
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“a nucleus for the formation of colored 
aviation units.’”’ Here, Negroes are 
confronted with the same issue which 
they faced during the last war in their 
attempt to obtain Negro officers. It 
appears to have been decided by the 
Government that Negroes may be 
aviators only if trained and organized 
in segregated units. If this is the only 
alternative, obviously, we can not let 
it go by default. 

In the third place, while I appre- 
ciate the importance of legislation 
requiring that there shall be no dis- 
crimination in the administration of 
the Selective Service Act, yet I am 
convinced that additional steps need 
to be taken. During the last War Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott served as a sort of 
“racial trouble-shooter” in the War 
Department. Just how much he was 
able to influence administrative de- 
cisions and actions affecting the wel- 
fare of Negro troops is not known, but 
the psychological effect of his presence 
in this capacity greatly bolstered the 
morale of the Negro people and their 
soldiers. With the non-discriminatory 
provision in the present conscription 
legislation a representative in the War 
Department would be able to serve to 
even greater advantage than Dr. 
Scott. In fact, if the actual or poten- 
tial discrimination is sufficiently great 
as to require protective legislation, the 
presence of some one whose duty it is 
to see that the provision is not evaded 
is just as desirable or necessary. A step 
in this direction has been taken in the 
recent appointment of Mr. Channing 
Tobias as a member of the National 
Draft Board. The matter should not 





reported as enrolling some 65 or 70 students 
last year in these courses. 
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be allowed to stop here, however. 
There should be appointed immedi- 
ately in the War Department some 
competent Negro whose job it would 
be to care for the interests of Negroes 
serving in the armed forces. 

It is perhaps ironic that in a pro- 
gram for the defense of democracy in 
America any sizable minority in the 
population should be forced to fight 
at home the same sort of prejudice and 
intolerance which such a program is 
designed to combat from abroad. As 
Dr. Rayford Logan put the matter, in 
his testimony before the Senate Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the Military Estab- 
lishment Appropriation Bill for 1941: 
“It seems almost fantastic that rep- 
resentatives of one-tenth of the 
population of the United States should 
be compelled to appear before you to 
request the opportunity of participat- 
ing in the National Defense of this 
country.”? What is more important, 
however, is the fact that such a situa- 
tion reveals a glaring defect in our 
program of total national defense. For, 
as the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion points out, “The Imperatives of 
National Defense Are Military, Eco- 
nomic, and Moral.” Obviously, mere 
military and economic preparation is 
not enough. We shall not long con- 
vince the world nor even ourselves 
that we are any better than Hitler and 
Mussolini, except we are able and 
willing to rise above the racial intoler- 
ance and bigotry so characteristic of 
them. Certainly, it is going to be dif- 
ficult to convince our Latin and South 
American neighbors, with their large 
colored populations, that we really 





7 See: Hearings on H. R. 9209, p. 366. 
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mean to defend democracy in all the 
Americas, if we do not practice a little 
more of it at home. 

The favorable action of the past two 
months, we hope, is an indication that 
our Government realizes the necessity 
of doing something forthright about 
this defect in our national defense 
preparations. Negroes must help our 
Government keep its high resolve and 
move even nearer to the goal of equi- 
table treatment of all its citizens by 
insisting that Negroes and any other 


minority groups in the population be 
given a square deal both by deeds as 
well as words. To date, we have only 
been able to get the Government to 
concede that Negroes should be given 
equal opportunity in segregated units; 
the problem will not be solved until 
the Government realizes that real 
democracy means the complete inte- 
gration of the Negro as well as other 
minorities into the total life of 
America. 
Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Future of Wilberforce University’ 
W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS 


I Go To WILBERFORCE 

I first saw Wilberforce University in 
September, 1894. Only two months 
previously I had returned from the 
University of Berlin and had finished 
here and there a continuous education 
which lasted from my sixth to my 
twenty-sixth birthday. I was at the 
time full of ideals, quick and arrogant 
in judgment, with many personal 
idiosyncrasies. I walked on to this 
campus, carrying my gloves in one 
hand and my cane in the other, ac- 
cording to the best fashion of the 
German student of that day. Yet I 
was not altogether impossible; I was 
comparatively indifferent, for instance, 
to the matter of money. This was the 
first salaried job that I had ever held 
and yet I refused an offer of $1,050 
at another institution for the $800 of- 
fered here, because Wilberforce meant 
something to my imagination. I had 
heard its name since I was a child. On 
May 24, 1856, one of the midnight 
endorsers who made the purchase of 
Wilberforce possible, was John Du 
Bois a member of a family from which 
I descend. 

I taught at Wilberforce two years: 
Greek, Latin, German, and English 
and begged in vain to add Sociology 
to the load; I married a Wilberforce 
girl; I made here life-long friends like 
Paul Laurence Dunbar and Charles 
Young; and for the forty-six years 
since my first coming, I have known 
every president of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity and visited the campus at least 





*Commencement Address, delivered 
June 13, 1940. 


once during their administrations and 
in some cases many times. At one of 
the sessions of the older Board of 
Trustees I was elected an honorary 
alumnus. 

Notwithstanding all this, I was from 
the moment I stepped on this campus 
until today, an outspoken critic of 
Wilberforce. This was true not because 
I disbelieved in Wilberforce or under- 
rated its work, but for exactly the 
opposite reason. From the first, I had 
for Wilberforce the very highest ideals: 
I wanted for it nothing cheap, second 
hand, or inferior; I pictured growing 
up here a great university, not simply 
Negro, not simply American, but a 
university in the full sense of those 
famous institutions of learning with 
which I had been connected for six 
years in the United States and in 
Europe. With all the impetuosity of 
youth, I had not the slightest doubt 
of the possibility of building up such 
an institution. I can imagine the as- 
tonishment with which persons heard 
my first lecture here. It was a sort of 
inaugural address after the German 
fashion, attending my advent as pro- 
fessor, in which I outlined with perfect 
confidence the plan of an institution, 
unlimited in breadth and efficiency. 

My dreams were not wholly built on 
air. I took into account the extraordi- 
nary geographical situation of Wilber- 
force: practically in the longitudinal 
center of the Negro population of the 
United States, and yet in latitude 
North of Mason and Dixon’s line. I 
was thrilled by the natural beauty of 
this place and uplifted by the romantic 
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history of its founding. Because of this 
very dream and high ideal, I was from 
the first bitter and uncompromising at 
every act which did not agree with, 
and every plan that did not lead to- 
ward, the sort of institution I had in 
mind. 


I Leave WLBERFORCE 


The result was that after only two 
years’ experiment I left Wilberforce. I 
was not kicked out, but that was only 
because I moved before the inevitable 
swing of the boot. Eventual dismissal 
was certain and I had sense enough to 
see it. But notwithstanding that, my 
interest in this school instead of wan- 
ing, if anything, increased; my criti- 
cism of its shortcomings has never 
ceased and equally I have never lost 
my belief in its possibilities. 

I come, therefore, again, in my rdéle 
of open and frank critic of Wilberforce 
University and in an attempt to guide 
its possible future. I would have you 
believe that there lurks in what I am 
going to say, nothing of personal pique 
or disappointment. There is nothing 
that I desire of Wilberforce University. 
I have no scores to settle. For the 
most part those with whom I was in- 
timately associated while here are long 
since dead. Some few of the teachers I 
do know but for the most part I have 
not seen or heard from them for near a 
decade. In a sense then I come both as 
an old friend and yet to most of you as 
a stranger; but to all as one who knows 
the history of Wilberforce University, 
who has followed this history with in- 
tense and vivid interest and who 
speaks with only one idea in mind: 
that, rising out of the muddle and dis- 
pute, failure and promise of the pres- 
ent situation, there should eventually 


arise a Wilberforce which would be 
recognized by any standard as one of 
the great institutions of learning in the 
United States. 


THE PRESENT PLIGHT 


As you know quite as well as I, 
this is not the case today. I am deeply 
disappointed that it is not. Even as I 
left here as a teacher in the summer of 
1896, I firmly believed that a half 
century would see the institution es- 
tablished in accord with some of the 
ideals that I had and had expressed. 
This has not happened. I come back 
forty-six years after to find the institu- 
tion still desperately lacking in most 
things that a great university de- 
mands. 

The scientific output of this institu- 
tion in books and articles, in literature 
and art, in technical efficiency and 
economic organization falls so far 
below the standard of great schools 
that one searches almost in vain for 
tangible evidence of scientific work 
done by Wilberforce professors and 
graduates. There are some to be sure 
but they stand out in the midst of a 
great desert. You have not produced 
great scholars or scientists, great tech- 
nicians nor great thinkers, and yet 
there is no earthly reason why you 
should not have done this. Let me il- 
lustrate by the case of one of the small- 
er colored colleges. In two decades of 
work between 1919 and 1939 the 
teachers and graduates of West Vir- 
ginia State College published thirty- 
three books and monographs, one 
hundred fifty-five articles and pre- 
pared thirty-one unpublished manu- 
scripts, a total of two hundred nine- 
teen pieces of scientific work which is, 
if I mistake not, at least ten times the 
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output of Wilberforce. One encourag- 
ing effort in recent days, the Wilber- 
force University Quarterly, I hailed 
with new hope, but I fear now this will 
be a casualty of the late war. The 
quality of educational work done here 
for more than half a century has never 
until recently received recognition as 
being in accord with the standards of 
the nation. You have not so estab- 
lished yourself in this country as to 
make it unnecessary for a first-class 
student to apologize for attending 
Wilberforce University rather than 
Ohio State or the University of 
Chicago. You have been content for 
a half century to do second-grade work 
and to make voluminous and frequent 
excuses therefore. 

In addition to this, and perhaps in a 
sense even more significant, is the 
situation of this surrounding com- 
munity. Forty years ago, Xenia was 
an important manufacturing and com- 
mercial center. Wilberforce was a 
prosperous farming district. One had 
a right to believe in 1895 that the 
middle of the twentieth century would 
see here in Southern Ohio, a thriving 
economic center with prosperous 
manufactures and commercial enter- 
prises and with a large and growing 
colored community here of home 
owners, farmers, merchants, scientists, 
and technicians; not only comfortable 
and self-supporting but a respected 
and integral part of the economic and 
social organization of the Middle West. 
I know the blighting effect of war and 
depression and the difficulties of eco- 
nomic maladjustment and race preju- 
dice; and yet it seems to me that it 
apparently has not occurred to this 
community that any development of 
the sort was possible under Wilber- 


force leadership. In appearance and 
character, in occupation and ambition, 
the Wilberforce community looks like 
a center of stagnation, lack of ambi- 
tion, and, in a certain chilling sense, 
lack of hope. The surrounding country 
and Xenia have deteriorated; and 
when a few weeks ago I wanted to get 
a through-train from Chicago to Xenia 
the nearest I could get was Dayton. 
That would have been a joke in 1900. 
On the other hand, the physical ex- 
pansion of Wilberforce as a school has 
been great in the amount of land con- 
trolled, in the number of buildings, in 
the size of its student body. Buildings 
like this hall, like the library, and like 
several of the dormitories are striking 
evidence of growth; and yet even here 
you who have seen the marvelous 
physical expansion that has taken 
place in other Negro institutions 
throughout this country know that 
Wilberforce is behind. In the growth 
of its faculty, in the caliber of its 
teaching and facilities for teaching 
Wilberforce has also grown but here it 
has lagged far behind similar institu- 
tions. 


Tue RAvINE 


There is one other thing that may 
seem to you unimportant and aside 
but it looms tovast size in my thought; 
and that is, the way in which you have 
conceived and the way in which you 
have treated, the natural beauty of 
your surroundings. Here is a lovely 
undulating land with beautiful trees, 
grass and wild flowers, with roads 
winding naturally between the hills 
and with little brooks and rivers mur- 
muring day and night through broad 
meadows. As it seems to me you have 
looked upon this beauty as a thing to 
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be leveled, flattened, and scarred. That 
your ideal would be something slick 
and square, with brooks hushed, rivers 
put underground and hills pressed 
down into the earth. Consider, for in- 
stance, the ravine, one of the loveliest 
natural possibilites of Greene County. 
It begins with the old main road 
of Wilberforce and stretches down, 
widening and deepening to the green 
meadows and river below. It is a God- 
created center of natural beauty and 
development, a potential amphi- 
theatre, a focus around which a uni- 
versity could be ranged, set in the very 
midst of this community. It was this 
murmuring vale of healing waters that 
back in the early nineteenth century 
attracted people of leisure to Tawawa 
Springs to drink in its crystal clarity 
and loll in leisure under the great 
branches of its oaks and elms. Since 
then this community has done every- 
thing that it could to shame and 
obliterate the ravine. In my day al- 
ready they were using it as a refuse 
dump. Later they made it the center 
of a sewage disposal area; but recently 
they have piled mud in its center to 
make an extra road. I can remember 
how once as young teachers protesting 
against the beginning of profanation 
of this marvelous beauty spot, we 
planned to give Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream”’ in the ravine, 
ranging the auditors upon its sloping 
sides and playing in its flower-covered 
depths. We wanted to raise money for 
a library. The library in 1896 occupied 
a room half the size of this rostrum. 
It was kept locked. I chased Professor 
Scott over this campus for a week to 
get the key. We determined to transfer 
the library to the little-used double 
parlors and to raise funds for this by 


this pageant in the ravine. The way 
our plan was stopped was prophetic: 
a powerful bishop in 1896 had decided 
to appoint his good-for-nothing son as 
a professor in this school. We stopped 
our midsummer night’s dream to stage 
a strike and protest. In the end we 
won temporarily; the eventual loss of 
our jobs became merely a matter of 
time. 
REASONS FOR FAILURE 


Why now has Wilberforce failed as 
an institution of learning to reach the 
heights toward which it must eventu- 
ally climb if it survives, and why as a 
community has it failed to become 
neat, prosperous, beautiful, and self- 
supporting? You know the answer 
which the average white citizen of 
Ohio gives to this question: he simply 
says ‘‘Negroes!”” That would not dis- 
turb me so much in itself, were it not 
for the fact that the average colored 
citizen of the nation is coming to say 
thesame thing. Literally dozens among 
the best Negroes of Ohio with whom in 
recent years I have talked concerning 
Wilberforce have all come to the 
fatalistic conclusion that you cannot 
expect an ideal development in educa- 
tion or community life here simply be- 
cause colored people are in control. If 
I believed that I would not be here. 
But I do not believe it. And I do not 
believe it, because I have had op- 
portunity in the last quarter century 
to see at first hand the kind of de- 
velopment which is taking place in 
Negro institutions of learning where 
the same problems that you face here 
are being attacked and solved. 

I have already told you that when I 
was offered work at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, a position at what was then 
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Lincoln Institute in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, was open for me. I refused 
the larger salary offered there because 
Lincoln Institute at the time was the 
well-known plaything of graft and 
petty politics. The president of the 
Institute could only hold his job by 
handing over to members of the Trus- 
tee Board a part of the money which 
the Institute was overcharged by the 
merchants who sold it supplies. Ap- 
pointments to positions in the In- 
stitute were matters of petty political 
deals, personal likes and dislikes, and 
pool-room politics. There were no 
standards of instruction or educational 
accomplishment, and there were cheap 
buildings with a small enrollment of 
students who came because they could 
go nowhere else. Today Lincoln Uni- 
versity of Missouri is not yet re-born 
but its birth pains are distinctly audi- 
ble. It has driven partisan politics out 
of the institution. It has killed several 
presidents in the process but the deed 
is about done. It has secured a steadily 
increasing income, more adequately 
paid professors, new buildings, and 
better prepared students. 

I saw last year the Florida A. and 
M. College at Tallahassee after an 
interval of twenty-five years. I was 
astonished. From a ramshackle ag- 
glomeration of few buildings, few 
teachers, and indifferent students it 
has today magnificent buildings and a 
thousand college students; and while 
its salaries are still too low and its 
standards of scholarship not as high 
as they must be, it is a growing and de- 
veloping college. The same can be 
said of Virginia State College at 
Petersburg; the thoughtful planning 
of that campus, the disappearance of 
the eye-sore which was long its main 
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building, and the number of well- 
trained men who have regularly and 
consistently been appointed to the 
faculty and given security of tenure 
and encouragement for graduate study 
and scientific work, is one of the finest 
pieces of academic accomplishment in 
the South. 

The possible relation of a college to 
its community is illustrated at Prairie 
View, Texas. So astonishing has been 
this development that when recently 
a white president of a great North- 
western state wanted to know how his 
institution could best get into helpful 
touch with its community, the trustees 
of the General Education Board re- 
ferred him to the Texas Colored State 
College at Prairie View. The president 
of that college is in close connection 
with every secondary school in the 
state; he has records of every Negro 
student about to be graduated from 
every high school in Texas; he is con- 
tinuously studying the economic con- 
dition of colored folk in every part of 
the state; he is bringing them regularly 
to Prairie View for conference and dis- 
cussion at the rate of over ten thou- 
sand actual visitors a year. Adjoining 
the campus is today being developed 
a settlement of a score of one hundred 
forty-acre farms, financed by the 
Federal Government, and for that 
settlement, industry and occupations 
outside of farming and teaching are 
already being carefully planned and 
carried out. 

Or suppose we turn to some of the 
older institutions: Fisk, Howard, and 
Atlanta University. A record of the 
books and articles published by pro- 
fessors and graduates of these institu- 
tions in the last year form a contribu- 
tion to American literature recognized 
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over the whole country. These books 
are reviewed in the leading periodicals 
of the nation; the research of their 
laboratories is recognized even in 
Europe; the standards of scholarly 
accomplishment are being set just as 
high as those in white institutions. In 
other words, what can be done at 
Wilberforce is already being done by 
colored folk in all parts of the nation 
and in no case have these people had 
the natural and geographical advan- 
tages, the social freedom, and the politi- 
cal power that you have here. 


Tue History or WILBERFORCE 


Not in race nor character, not in 
ability nor power do the failures of 
Wilberforce find root. What are then 
the main reasons of the difficulties 
which have beset your path? We our- 
selves in moments of depression are 
prone to blame our blood for every 
failure and misfortune, but to know 
the truth we must address ourselves 
first to the historical rise of this in- 
stitution and see what obstacles it has 
encountered and how it has tried to 
surmount them and what the results 
of these efforts in our day have been. 

Looking into the historical threads 
that were woven into the web of this 
institution I can descry three sets of 
human beings whose efforts have 
made Wilberforce and who have been 
responsible in large part for its suc- 
cesses and its failures. First came three 
extraordinary figures: Daniel Payne, 
John Mitchell, and Benjamin Lee. If 
ever three saints strove without 
thought of self and with utter devo- 
tion to the highest ideals which they 
could conceive to build here a 
worthy monument for your worship, 
these were the men. Two of them I 
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knew personally and one died but the 
year before I came to Wilberforce, 
leaving a memory singularly vivid and 
green. It is not often that it is given 
any group of human beings to com- 
mand the services of three such men. 
Daniel Payne, the little bishop, short, 
slight, shrivelled, was a man of plod- 
ding learning, of austere personal 
morality, of unflinching firmness and 
indefatigable energy; no thought of 
himself or of his own interest ever 
stood for a moment between him and 
what he thought best for Wilberforce 
University, for the African Methodist 
Church, and for the Negro race. John 
G. Mitchell, large, calm and placid, 
starved for thirty-seven years to make 
a real theological seminary here, living 
always serenely above the clouds, with 
a firm and unshakeable belief in a 
higher world and in its intimate causal 
relations with this earth. Benjamin 
Lee came later. He was a more practi- 
cal man who knew evil, looked it 
squarely in the face, and fought it 
doggedly; he was intensely earnest; 
solemn in soul and action, impatient 
of dishonesty, greed and sensuality, 
and always striving desperately to do 
and make others do what seemed to 
him exactly the right thing. With 
these three men, this college started 
on a high and ideal plane with little 
money but with great and unselfish 
hopes. 

There came afterward, connected in 
various ways with this institution and 
with the church, three hammers: 
powerful, ambitious but ruthless men 
who represented force and driving 
power unhampered by ideals; who had 
no inhibitions of learning or social 
standards but drove a way through all 
sorts of obstacles; and under their 
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leadership both the church and the 
school lurched now forward and now 
back. Contemporaneous with these 
and later were three politicians, who 
represented compromise and adjust- 
ment. They were victims rather than 
leaders; they were the buffers between 
Ideals and Power, Good and Evil, 
Theory and Practice. They handled 
the Church and the State, the public 
and the school, the teachers and the 
students. Some were gifted men who 


-had to do unpleasant things and devise 


devious paths in a crooked world. One 
man, who belonged to this class of 
leaders was president of this school 
when I came, Samuel T. Mitchell. 


SAMUEL MITCHELL 


Samuel Mitchell faced a most dif- 
ficult problem. Another sort of man, a 
man like Payne, John Mitchell, or 
Lee, would have handled his problem 
differently. But Samuel Mitchell was 
more subtle and faced a more com- 
plex modern world. He was a small, 
handsome man with captivating man- 
ners. He influenced men; he was ex- 
traordinarily successful in conference 
and personal meeting; he stooped to 
conquer. He came to the presidency 
of Wilberforce in 1884 and remained 
until the last year of the nineteenth 
century. I once blamed Samuel Mit- 
chell severely for his course of action. 
But time and experience have ex- 
plained much if not all. He faced the 
same problem that you face: how can 
the church of a poor working people 
support an increasingly costly system 
of education? Mitchell worked hard 
to increase income, and in his admin- 
istration it rose fifty per cent higher 
than ever before. But at that it was 


miserably inadequate. He must get 
more, but how? 

During his day the problem of the 
church and education was apparently 
settled but in fact was beginning 
momentous change. It went without 
saying, before 1900, that churches 
should promote education, establish 
colleges, and conduct universities. The 
union of church and education seemed 
in that day logical and almost inevit- 
able. Already, however, the burden of 
supporting education with limited 
church funds and expanding church 
programs was beginning to be felt and 
the alternative had long seemed to be 
the accumulation of endowments. 
Thus most of our greater universities 
like Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
starting as denominational schools 
gradually accumulated endowment 
funds sufficient to make them inde- 
pendent of the churches and the con- 
nection was gradually severed. 

Wilberforce had long kept before 
her this ideal of endowments but there 
was no precedent then of rich white 
folk amply endowing a colored institu- 
tion and there were no rich Negroes. 
But poor Negroes tried to relieve this 
situation by heroic efforts to increase 
its gifts to education. With the ap- 
pointment of a secretary of education 
in 1884, the A. M. E. Church responded 
so that in 1900 it was raising $20,000 
a year. This was a notable effort. If 
all the money raised for education in 
the Church could have been concen- 
tered upon Wilberforce, which was 
Payne’s original idea, the situation 
would have been well in hand. But in 
1904, the church educational fund was 
being distributed among twenty-five 
institutions, including ten colleges 
which averaged less than $3,000 a 
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school. Particularism was too strong: 
every bishop, each district, each state 
wanted and in a sense needed its 
school. The cost of raising funds for 
Wilberforce both in actual money and 
effort became prohibitive. 

Moreover, at this time throughout 
the nation the state was coming in and 
beginning to support higher education. 
This support was not altogether effec- 
tive because it involved a great deal 
of petty politics and selfish bargaining 
and consequently low standards in 
teaching appointments and in scholar- 
ship. No one then could have foreseen 
that in the course of less than a half 
century, higher education would be 
very largely in the hands of the state 
with the prospect that before long the 
privately endowed or church sup- 
ported institution will have largely dis- 
appeared. 


THE BARGAIN OF 1889 


Samuel T. Mitchell finding increas- 
ing difficulty in raising funds and yet 
the educational demand expanding, 
conceived the shrewd bargain of 1889. 
With his inimitable charm and ability 
to fascinate and convince, he suc- 
ceeded in the face of the prohibitions 
of the state constitution and in spite 
of the just fears of church leaders, in 
bringing about a certain sort of union 
between the State of Ohio and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the support of Wilberforce. As we 
can now see, it was a dangerous com- 
promise and the time may come when 
we will look back upon this as the 
cause of the eventual collapse of this 
institution. But that will only be if in 
the face of the continued friction and 
upheavals that have followed the bar- 
gain, we throw up our hands, refuse 
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to look facts in the face, and fail to 
grasp the plow that is before us and 
the real furrow that can yet be run. 

What have been the results of this 
consolidation of the A. M. E. school, 
Wilberforce University, and the State 
of Ohio as owner of the combined nor- 
mal and industrial department at 
Wilberforce? First of all there has 
been a serious combination of the 
church and politics. From 1856 to 
1889, Wilberforce had become the 
political capital of the A. M. E. 
Church and its nation-wide member- 
ship. Here the little Bishop, Daniel 
Payne, as senior prelate of the church 
ruled. Power became concentrated in 
his hands, through his extraordinary 
moral purity, his unselfish ideals, and 
his indomitable energy. All of the 
rulers of the Church came to Wilber- 
force to consult him; bishops’ councils 
were held here; general officers and 
general policies were decided upon. 
The senior bishop knew the characters 
of everybody in the church: when this 
man aspired to the bishopric—No, 
said the little bishop, he is not an 
honest man! No, he is not a moral 
man! No, he is lazy and selfish and will 
not work! 

When Bishop Payne died, it meant 
that what had been an ecclesiastical 
dictatorship in strong, honest, and un- 
wavering hands became a matter of 
wide intrigue, manipulation, and polit- 
ical arrangement. The well-being and 
interests of Wilberforce became in- 
extricably intermingled with the in- 
terests, and often the selfish personal 
interests, of the church leaders. The 
so-called Board of Trustees of Wilber- 
force University was a body of hun- 
dreds of men distributed all over the 
United States, only a minority of 
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whom ever came to any meeting and 
came then, most of them, because of 
church politics and not because of 
their interest in Wilberforce. 

I remember vividly the first meeting 
of the Trustees while I was here. As 
they began to swarm in I took my 
cane and gloves and went to the woods 
for a long walk. 

‘“‘Where have you been?” asked my 
colleagues. 

“To the woods,” I answered, in- 
nocently. 

They threw up their hands. “‘That’s 
not the thing to do when trustees 
come to Wilberforce,” they said. And 
they were right. 

When now President Mitchell in his 
effort to raise funds projected this 
politically-minded Wilberforce into 
state politics and thus more than 
doubled the available income of the 
school, it was natural for ministers, 
bishops, and presidents of Wilberforce 
to dabble further in partisan politics 
until they have helped emphasize that 
very interference of politics with edu- 
cation which it has been the desperate 
effort of state universities all over 
America for fifty years to avoid. 

This situation did not however de- 
velop immediately in the case of 
Wilberforce. As Mitchell conceived 
the consolidation there was to be one 
head of the combined institutions; the 
state institution was to be in fact a 
department of Wilberforce University, 
although the legal phrase had it ‘“‘at 
Wilberforce University.” 


_ Poitics AND WILBERFORCE 


The policy which has developed 
concerning the relation of the State 
Department and the University is in- 
teresting to review: first came the 


logical action, back to which the state 
and the University must revert if this 
institution is to grow and develop 
properly; that is, the president of the 
university was also superintendent of 
the combined normal and industrial 
department. This is the only way in 
which one institution with a single 
policy can be built up. President Mit- 
chell was at the head of both depart- 
ments from the beginning of state aid 
until 1896—seven years. 

Such a combination, however, pre- 
supposes that the interests of the state 
as well as the university not only be 
combined but carefully looked after 
by the single head, so that neither 
party to the combination would feel 
under-rated or cheated. The feeling 
arose under President Mitchell that 
the State was being used simply for its 
money and as an unimportant adjunct 
to the University. 

The next step of the State was char- 
acteristic but not radical. It appointed 
a separate head for the State Depart- 
ment, but chose for the position a man 
long connected with Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, the son of one of its founders 
and absolutely loyal to its ideals, J. P. 
Shorter. Shorter was a strict adminis- 
trator and careful business man, and 
he supplemented President Mitchell’s 
ability to handle persons and compose 
differences by his own accuracy and 
executive methods. This went on for 
fourteen years, and the two parts of 
the institution worked in considerable, 
if not perfect, harmony. The main 
difficulty which now began to show 
itself and later was emphasized was 
that the combined normal and indus- 
trial department had more money 
than the University, and yet was the 
subordinate partner. 
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Then, soon after the advent of 
President Scarborough, there came a 
momentous change: the State ap- 
pointed as superintendent a young 
man well-trained as an educator and 
also experienced as executive and busi- 
ness man. President Scarborough, on 
the other hand, was a scholar and a 
theorist in no way designed for the 
details of administration and with 
little liking for it. The inevitable hap- 
pened; the real presidency of Wilber- 
force was gradually transferred to the 
State side. The normal department 
went forward by leaps and bounds. It 
bought lands and built buildings; it 
arranged teachers’ homes; it intro- 
duced electricity; it organized its cur- 
riculum; it paid its teachers good 
salaries; it developed other far-sighted 
plans; while the University hung on as 
a sort of poor relative of the dominant 
owner and was really largely supported 
by state charity. When the adminis- 
trations changed in 1920, and Gregg 
came as president, while Joyner re- 
tired, there came a third policy, ir- 
regularly and less clearly developed: 
the head of the normal department be- 
came more and more a mere fiscal 
officer and neither a trained educator 
nor a conspicuous executive. This 
tended to separate the two institutions 
and friction arose and multiplied. Al- 
most, it can be said, two separate and 
rival institutions appeared here—one 
with power and no money, the other 
with money and no clear policy. 

It was almost inevitable during the 
years from 1900 to 1940 that into this 
situation petty state politics should 
begin to intrude, and this was in no 
small part the fault of the A. M. E. 
Church and of Wilberforce University 
itself. From the time that Samuel T. 


Mitchell found that political manipu- 
lation could bring funds to Wilber- 
force, from that time on the tempta- 
tion on the part of the Church to work 
this source was difficult to withstand. 
Bishops, presiding elders, ministers, 
and presidents of the institution be- 
came politicians and worked for what 
they thought was either their own 
advantage or the advantage of Wilber- 
force. Other colored people in the 
State not connected with the A. M. E. 
Church saw no reason why they should 
not share the spoils. The caliber of the 
persons appointed to the board by the 
State gradually decreased. In earlier 
years, some of the best known people 
of the State, white and black, served 
upon the board of the normal and in- 
dustrial department. They were re- 
placed as time went on by persons 
who, whatever their other qualifica- 
tions were, had often never attended 
college, knew little about college prob- 
lems, and certainly had not been 
trained or experienced in the technical 
work of administering an institution of 
education. 

Throughout the United States it 
has been found that in state universi- 
ties, this tendency has had to be met 
and fought and stopped. In the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin the University of 
Michigan, the University of Illinois, 
Indiana University, in all the Negro 
land-grant colleges, and in other in- 
stitutions, it has taken the voters a 
quarter of a century to learn that ap- 
pointments in an institution of learn- 
ing cannot be used to reward political 
support or to give jobs to friends or as 
matters of personal sympathy. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 


Education is a greatand serious end. 
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It has to do primarily not with soils 
and crops, not with stone and iron, but 
with the souls of your own children 
and-thus with the future of the Negro 
race in America. It is becoming one of 
the greatest functions of government. 
If it is seduced and cheapeneu and 
ruined by putting in charge of it 
people, who, however worthy they 
may be personally, are ignorant of the 
difficult technque of carrying on the 
training of youth, the whole program 
is ruined. This is the sort of thing that 
has happened and is happening to Wil- 
berforce University. Perverted stand- 
ards have come in. In the eyes of many 
quite honest people it seems to be 
natural that the teaching jobs at 
Wilberforce should be handed around 
to people whom they like and taken 
away from people they don’t like. The 
question as to what sort of man one is: 
whether truthful or a liar; dignified or 
a clown; an earnest worker or a lazy 
wastrel does not concern them. They 
do not inquire whether the candidate 
knows his subject and knows how to 
teach it. They assume without reflec- 
tion that there should be appointed 
to the faculty and upon the trustee 
board anybody who is a friend to the 
governor; that if there is a person at 
Wilberforce or elsewhere who has been 
unfortunate, who has suffered, who has 
not received the consideration that 
he ought to, that a perfectly legitimate 
way to settle this difficulty is to ap- 
point him professor or dean even 
though everybody knows he cannot 
perform his duties because of con- 
genital unfitness or crass ignorance. 
Nor do these perverted standards 
stop here. Indeed they did not begin 
here. In the case of the Church and 
the University, it has become a sort 
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of unwritten law that the bishop of 
this district should be a sort of super- 
president; that he should rule the 
University and at the same time dic- 
tate to the board of trustees and also 
enter into political understanding with 
the State. I remember vividly when 
Bishop Arnett laid down law and 
gospel for President Mitchell. This 
puts the president in an impossible 
position: he must placate the bishop 
of Wilberfore; he must be on good 
terms with bishops of other districts, 
who are furnishing funds for Wilber- 
force; he must keep in touch with the 
officials of the State; he must try to 
bring into line the man whom the 
State for any reason, political or per- 
sonal, appoints at the head of the 
normal and industrial department; 
and then incidentally he must keep a 
faculty and a body of students at their 
proper tasks. No human being can 
successfully occupy such a place. 


THE PATH OF PROGRESS 


Here then is the situation that con- 
fronts us. What is to be done about it? 
When some years ago a talented pro- 
fessor of history in Howard University, 
Charles Wesley, was considering ac- 
cepting the presidency of Wilberforce 
University, I wrote him hurriedly and 
said: Under no circumstances accept 
the presidency of Wilberforce unless 
at the same time you are made head 
of the combined normal and industrial 
department. 

The path of progress before Wilber- 
force is clear and inevitable: first there 
must be one head to this institution. 
Anything else spells friction, lost ef- 
fort, and eventual disaster. It will be 
difficult to bring this about. There will 
have to be a rearrangement of trustee 
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boards and a new understanding with 
State officials. This can only be done 
by a determined effort on the part of 
the colored people of Ohio, the A. M. E. 
Church, and Wilberforce University 
to convince the world that what they 
want here is not jobs for their friends 
or religious bigotry or the settlement 
of personal grudges, but a great in- 
stitution of learning primarily for the 
Negro race and eventually for the na- 
tion; that to this end they propose 
to subordinate every selfish interest; 
that they plan to work in accordance 
with the best advice of the most in- 
fluential people of Ohio, white and 
black; that they will consider no pol- 
itical bargain on the part of either 
Church or State, but with high and 
unselfish ends unite to rebuild Wilber- 
force. 

There must be, I repeat, as the be- 
ginning of reorganization one head to 
this combined institution, appointed 
after thorough consultation and under- 
standing between State and Church 
and the best educational advice of 
Ohio. That man must undertake this 
work as a life-time job and not as a 
mere stepping-stone on his way to the 
bishopric. As the best guarantee for 
this, he would best not be a clergyman 
at all. But minister or layman, he must 
hold the scales of perfect justice be- 
tween the Church on the one hand and 
the State on the other, handling all 
funds in method and intent with ab- 
solute and unswerving honesty. His 
controlling board of trustees should 
be nominated by the Church and ap- 
pointed by the governor and should 
represent fairly the interests of the 
colored people of Ohio and the in- 
terests of education in the whole state. 
In accordance with the best and only 


rule of administration, this board 
should confine itself to settling general 
policy and should leave the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers to the 
president and then hold him alone 
responsible for the good conduct and 
efficiency of this University. 

This calls for a union of high effort. 
Can you make it? You, the school, the 
community, the State? 


CHRISTIANITY AND WILBERFORCE 


I have noted in your president’s re- 
port the insistence that Wilberforce 
University is a Christian institution. 
This is an old note. It has been sounded 
again and again with all kinds of 
variations for nearly a hundred years. 
It was a matter of emphasis when I 
was here near a half century ago and 
it did not impress me. It did not im- 
press me because it was all too evident 
that what most people at Wilberforce 
called Christianity was a childish be- 
lief in Biblical fairy tales, a word-of- 
mouth adherence to dogma, and a 
certain sectarian exclusiveness. It 
often seemed to me when I lived here 
a miserable misapprehension of the 
teaching of Christ. I do not attempt 
in the slightest way to interfere with 
anyone’s sincere and deep-seated be- 
lief. If a man believes that faith in 
Jonah and the whale is necessary to 
his soul’s salvation, I shall not gainsay 
him. But I do believe that the genera- 
tion of young folk before me and the 
world-at-large have some clear and 
definite ideas of what real religion calls 
for and I believe that the citizens of 
Ohio want tangible proof of certain 
matters before they will continue to 
support Wilberforce. 

Today, in plain English, if Chris- 
tianity means anything, it means 
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honesty, unselfishness, and hard work. 
It means honesty in the handling of 
funds whether they are the pennies of 
black washerwomen or the thousands 
of the State appropriation. It means 
the absolute wiping out of petty graft, 
of waste and of stupid carelessness. In 
addition to this, Christianity means 
sympathy; the realization of what it 
costs a human being to live and sup- 
port a family in decency; the realiza- 
tion that a man cannot do scientific 
research and scholarly work on a 
$1,000 a year; the realization that 
teachers and students are human 
beings who suffer and strive and fail. 
Above all, Christianity means un- 
selfishness; the willingness to forego in 
part one’s personal advantage and 
give up some personal desires for the 
sake of a larger end which will be for 
the advantage of a greater number of 
people. And finally, Love is God and 
Work is His Prophet. 

Frankly, I have never found at 
Wilberforce University any outstand- 
ing evidence of this kind of Christian- 
ity. Once upon a time it was here, and 
that is why I recall the réle of the 
Three Saints who put their lives into 
this institution. It has since then, time 
and time again, been openly, crassly, 
and impudently contradicted by dis- 
honesty, cruelty, and utter selfishness. 

May I illustrate: when I was asked 
to come to Wilberforce in 1894, it was 
to teach Latin and Greek. I did not 
know much about them, but I knew 
that Scarborough was head of the de- 
partment and I was glad and willing 
to work under his tutelage. Imagine 
my astonishment, when I arrived at 
Wilberforce, to find that I was head of 
the department; that one of your 
periodical quarrels had taken place, 
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and the president had transferred 
Scarborough to the Theological De- 
partment to teach nobody for nothing; 
while I, a student of sociology, was the 
whole department of Latin and Greek 
in the University! This illustrates bet- 
ter than anything I can say the utter 
stupidity of such action. Scarborough 
may have been a difficult man to get 
along with. I do not know. But he 
knew Latin and Greek better than 
most American teachers. Laying aside 
all personal likes and dislikes he should 
have been kept at that job. And the 
opposite is also true: if he had known 
no Greek and been a poor teacher and 
an unworthy man, he certainly did not 
belong in a theological seminary. To 
appoint a man to position because of 
sympathy is just as wrong as to dismiss 
him from the work he is best fitted 
to do. 

Unless, therefore, the Christianity 
which you vaunt here is going to be 
the sort I have described you will have 
endless difficulty in extricating Wilber- 
force from its plight. On the other 
hand, if this institution handles its 
funds honestly, is sympathetic and 
decent in the treatment of its teachers 
and unselfish in the establishment of 
high aims, and if it can do real scien- 
tific work in education; then with one 
head to the combined institution you 
have begun reconstruction. But here 
you cannot sit still. Eventually this 
preliminary treaty of peace between 
State and Church must go forward 
toward a complete and definitive con- 
solidation. 


Two Patus To THE FUTURE 


The first possible path is that the 
Church gradually withdraw from its 


present dependence upon the State 
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and establish an independent, self- 
controlled, and self-supported institu- 
tion. This appeals to many of you. It 
is in many respects a great and fine 
ideal. The difficulty with this program 
—and the inevitable difficulty—is its 
cost and the preliminary change in 
machinery which it involves. Such an 
institution must become first inde- 
pendent not of but in the Church. The 
local bishop must loose his strangle- 
hold upon the president. The General 
Conference and board of bishops must 
likewise stand aside content with 
general oversight and refraining from 
continual interference. The school 
must cease to be a mere stepping-stone 
to the bishopric. It must exist for it- 
self. Its own board of trustees must be 
in supreme control and they must in 
accordance with universal practice in 
modern education put the actual ex- 
ecutive responsibility upon the presi- 
dent. At the same time that the 
Church thus withdraws from inter- 
meddling with the institution and that 
the trustees put on its executive officer 
responsibility and the power at the 
same time the Church must furnish 
vastly increased funds; and here is the 
rub. Can the Church do it and will it? 

There was once a legend that Mark 
Hopkins, a log and a boy could con- 
stitute a college. That legend is no 
longer valid. The boy needs today a 
library and a large and costly library 
with a competent and well-trained 
staff—not three over-worked slaves. 
Without it, he cannot get a modern 
education. The boy needs laboratories 
carefully planned, systematically con- 
ducted, with materials and tools; and 
laboratories cost a lot of money. The 
boy must have not one but a dozen in- 
structors; they must be not merely 





good men who can read and write, but 
good men with long, thorough training 
in the accumulating and widening 
knowledge of their fields of instruction. 
For these and a dozen other different 
reasons the cost of conducting a first 
class college today as compared with 
fifty years ago has risen enormously. 
Ignoring for the moment the millions 
of dollars a year that are spent at 
Harvard and Columbia, let us turn 
our attention to colored colleges re- 
membering that the A. M. E. Church 
has never been able to raise for educa- 
tion as much as $50,000 in a single 
year and usually it has raised much 
less. 

As compared with that let us re- 
member that it costs $275,000 a year 
to run Fisk University; over $300,000 
a year to run the Atlanta University 
system; $365,000 a year to run Vir- 
ginia State College, while Prairie 
View College costs $420,000; Southern 
University of Louisiana cost $650,000 
last year; and Howard University 
costs $1,000,000 a year. It costs huge 
sums of money to conduct universities 
today and there is no reason to believe 
that the cost is going to be less in the 
future; rather if anything, more. 

With the demands upon them today 
nearly all churches are giving up their 
attempts to run colleges and universi- 
ties. The great reunited Methodist 
Church is practically giving notice to 
all its institutions that they must pre- 
pare to stand alone. The Baptists are 
following. The Presbyterian Church 
has taken the same path. An institu- 
tion like Wilberforce could hardly get 
from the A. M. E. Church adequate 
funds, even if the church gave up the 
other smaller institutions and concen- 
trated upon Wilberforce. Today even 
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that looks impossible. Loyalties have 
been built around Morris Brown Col- 
lege and Edward Waters College and 
in most of twenty-five institutions, 
which makes their closing unthink- 
able. 

Wilberforce will start too late to get 
much from the distribution of funds 
now going on under the great founda- 
tions, and in addition to that the whole 
attempt to support higher education 
even by endowment is made today ex- 
ceedingly uncertain by the industrial 
changes brought about partly by 
world war and partly by far-reaching 
economic revolution. Millions of dol- 
lars of former endowment funds are 
today worthless from these causes and 
the future of the endowed college, as 
I have said before, looks very uncer- 
tain. 


WILBERFORCE AS A STATE SCHOOL 


The second possibility is one from 
which Wilberforce and its consti- 
tuency has always recoiled but I 
think you will have to look it straight 
in the face and that is for Wilberforce 
University to become a full-fledged 
state school. There is an example be- 
fore you of a state colored college to 
which I beg your careful attention. In 
1832, Richard Humphries, a white 
Quaker, who was once a West Indian 
slave-owner was living in Philadelphia. 
On his death he left $10,000 to found 
an institution for Negroes. Negroes 
were at that time excluded from the 
public schools and colleges of that 
State. His money went to found the 
Institute for Colored Youth and from 
that time until after the Civil War, 
that Institute was one of the best 
colored high schools of the United 
States and trained some of our most 


distinguished leaders The wife of a 
bishop of this church was long its 
honored principal. 

After the Civil War, however, Ne- 
groes were gradually admitted to all 
the schools and colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania. The endowment of the Colored 
Institute was too small to support it 
and the attendance not large. The 
trustees finally moved the school out 
into the country to Cheyney and es- 
tablished it on an excellent site. Then 
came the question of support. The 
new principal, Leslie P. Hill, struggled 
for years, passing the hat to colored 
people and white in order to support 
this school which was now a teacher- 
training school. He could not get 
enough money. But the number of his 
students, attracted by good teaching 
and pleasant surroundings and re- 
pelled from other schools by social 
ostracism, increased. At last it was 
clear that either the school must close 
or the state must support it. Hill, 
therefore, asked that Cheyney become 
a recognized state teacher-training 
school and college. 

The colored people of Pennsylvania 
literally raised hell. They accused Hill 
of deliberate encouragement of segre- 
gation and of an attempt to lower the 
standard of Negro education. I once 
went down to Philadelphia to argue 
in support of Hill’s proposition. I shall 
not soon forget the bitterness with 
which I was assailed. Nevertheless, 
Cheyney today is a state college ade- 
quately supported from public taxes 
and perhaps the most beautifully 
housed of any of our schools with 
an excellent group of well-paid teach- 
ers. Colored students still attend the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the other 
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state normal schools; but in addition 
to that they attend Cheyney; and the 
net result of making Cheyney a state 
school is to my mind thoroughly vin- 
dicated. 

If Wilberforce should become a 
state university, it need not and in- 
deed according to the letter of its 
charter it cannot ever become an ex- 
clusively colored school. The charter 
of Wilberforce University said from 
the beginning in 1863 ‘There shall 
never be any distinction among the 
trustees, faculty, or students on ac- 
count of race or color.’”’ Added to this 
comes the constitution of the State of 
Ohio which prohibits the establish- 
ment of a purely racial school. 

But there is no reason why an insti- 
tution of higher learning like Wilber- 
force University should not be estab- 
lished here depending entirely upon 
State and Federal appropriations and 
student fees; that these appropriations 
instead of being as they are today too 
small for the establishment of a first- 
class educational institution become 
larger and larger, as there is developed 
here the will and ability to use them 
in the right way. 

There is no reason why a predomi- 
nantly colored faculty and colored 
student body should not constitute 
Wilberforce University and yet gradu- 
ally raise itself to be the equal in every 
respect of any institution in this State 
or in the United States; thus proving 
to a skeptical generation that color is 
not connected with ability or honesty. 
When the time comes in the future, as 
it may well come, that white persons 
would be appointed now and then to 
the teaching force here and white 
students appear in the student body, 
it might also happen that colored men 
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would be appointed to the faculty of 
Ohio State University and colored 
students continue to be received there, 
but not as mere outsiders, not as 
pariahs, but as integral and welcome 
members of the institution. 

I believe that this is the logical and 
right way to settle the difficulties and 
recurring upheavals at Wilberforce 
University. And I believe this because 
recently in spite of all the difficulties 
which have faced the university ad- 
ministration it has received from an 
independent and not over-friendly 
authority gratifying testimony as to 
what can be done at this institution, if 
the institution is organized and can 
function as a university should. 


EpvucaTIONAL RECOGNITION 


I do not think that the A. M. E. 
Church and the Wilberforce constitu- 
ency realize what it has meant that 
for eighty-four years Wilberforce Uni- 
versity has had no recognized standing 
in the United States as an educational 
institution. It has had sympathy; it 
has been commended for hard effort 
but its standing has not been officially 
recognized. The bachelor’s degree of 
Wilberforce University has never been 
sufficient to admit its possessor to 
recognized standing in a single institu- 
tion of the world. Now this is serious. 
How serious it is can only be known by 
those acquainted with the present 
standards and methods of education. 
In Europe such an institution would 
not be allowed to confer degrees at all 
and in the United States until 1939 
the Wilberforce degree was nationally 
discounted. Today for the first time 
in its history Wilberforce has received 
recognition, conditional to be sure, 
but official recognition that its degrees 
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are reaching the national standard. 
Educationally this is the greatest ac- 
complishment in the history of Wilber- 
force University. 

In 1935, the officials of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools made a careful in- 
vestigation; they noted particularly 
this difficulty which I have stressed of 
two institutions with double control; 
with clashes of personalities, political 
interference and lack of funds. Four 
years later they came back. They 
generously recorded the fact that great 
improvement had been made; that 
through the efforts of the president 
who had made vital changes in the 
faculty, the clash of personalities 
had been abated; the teaching force 
had been strengthened; the library had 
been strikingly improved; and the 
general business administration was 
better. They said that while this pro- 
nounced progress had been accom- 
plished that they could not at present 
recommend the admission of Wilber- 
force to the North Central Association. 

Despite this, however, the Board of 
Review of the Commission on Higher 
Education, while recognizing that Wil- 
berforce was still confronted with the 
same difficult problems, decided never- 
theless to accredit the institution sub- 
ject to the supervision of a committee 
which was to make annual reports in 
1940, 1941 and 1942. 

The University, therefore, for the 
first time in its history has received 
conditional recognition as a standard 
institution. * 


* The committee of examiners of March, 
1939, “despite the pronounced develop- 
ment which has taken place at Wilberforce 
University during the three years of Presi- 
dent Walker’s administration,’ neverthe- 
less “find themselves constrained regret- 


Following this, a special committee 
report for the first of the trial years, 
1940, records still continued improve- 
ment and “tangible evidence of an in- 
creased unity of purpose within the 
institution.” It believes that Wilber- 
force is making reasonable progress in 
general and looks forward to the per- 
manent accrediting of the institution 
after 1942; but the committee is still 
apprehensive because of threatened 
political interference. The interference 
has taken place. Through new legisla- 
tion, a new state board comes into 
control. The balance of power swings 
toward the State, while the Presidency 
is still in the hands of the Church. The 
new board, over the president’s rec- 
ommendations, appoints and dismisses 
teachers. This throws the institution 
back again to the fundamental prob- 
lem of putting a permanent end to 
this double control and of ceasing to 
make Wilberforce the football of parti- 
san politics, whether this situation 
arises from dabbling in politics by 
Wilberforce officials or from outside 
politicians muscling in. 

In either and both cases, an aroused 
public opinion, with stern rebuke of 
this cheapening and frustration of the 
great objects of an old and respected 
institution can set the present muddle 





fully to recommend to the Board of Review 
that Wilberforce University be not at pres- 
ent included in the membership list of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools.” 

However the Board of Review of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation decided to ‘‘accredit the institution 
subject to the guidance of a committee 
which will make an annual report in 1940, 
and in 1941, and a final report in 1942.” 
Unless conditions improved, the Board of 
Review will then ‘‘find it necessary to give 
further consideration to the retention of 
Wilberforce University on the list of ac- 
credited institutions.” 
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straight and start the program which 
I have indicated. 


THE WILBERFORCE COMMUNITY 


But Wilberforce is more than a 
school and its problems transcend the 
Church. It is not simply a community; 
it is not simply the educational capital 
of three-quarters of a million people 
united in a great and powerful organi- 
zation; it is, or ought to be, one of the 
main centers out of which trained and 
scientific guidance for twelve million 
people could come. Now the chief 
present problem of these twelve mil- 
lions today is the matter of employ- 
ment at a wage which will allow them 
to live like civilized human beings. In 
the present increasing turmoil of the 
world, there must eventually come, 
on the part of leading nations, a wide 
and fundamental readjustment of eco- 
nomic organization and industrial life 
and work and wage. Some of you as- 
sume that when this reorganization 
comes you are going automatically to 
inherit what belongs to you; but this 
will not happen unless you plan for 
yourselves in accordance with the best 
thought and training of the day. 

That means that around Wilber- 
force aS a community there should 
begin to grow a thriving self-support- 
ing body of citizens, well-trained in 
science and art, abreast with the world 
in thought, raising their own food, 
building their own homes and begin- 
ning to manufacture the clothes and 
other articles that they use; and that 
this independent economy, separate 
from the school and yet nourishing it, 
racial and yet broadly interracial, 
should spread out through Greene 
County and Ohio and the Nation. 

There should begin here that neces- 
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sary and fateful organization of con- 
sumer power which once rescued Den- 
mark and Sweden and is the only way 
out for the economic independence 
and physical survival of the Negro. 

This program which you should or- 
ganize and plan today was begun for 
you more than a century ago when the 
colored people of Cincinnati rose up 
against their impossible surroundings 
called the first national convention of 
the Negroes in 1831 and began that 
mass migration to Canada which was 
the greatest movement among Ne- 
groes before the Civil War. Wilber- 
force University arose on the echo of 
the Cincinnati effort and if it ever 
finally succeeds, it will be because 
building upon that past it goes for- 
ward into an economic future starting 
here and developing into a community 
life high in thought, scientific in plan- 
ning, and unselfish in deed. 


ENvoI 


Gentlemen and ladies of the gradu- 
ating classes: I have said little today 
directly to you, whose day of celebra- 
tion this is. I have talked to yourelders 
and to those set in authority over you. 
But every word I have uttered is in- 
directly for you. For yours is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory, for- 
ever. Your fathers will tell you that 
what I advise and plan is impossible. 
They are right. It is impossible. But 
The Impossible is just what you have 
got to do to save Wilberforce; and 
believe me when I say, out of the 
depth of years and the lore of cen- 
turies: This is a world where many 
times, the Impossible has been trium- 
phantly achieved. 

‘Awake, awake, put on thystrength; 
O, Zion, put on thy beautiful robes.” 














The Role of the University in the Political 


Orientation of 
RALPH J. 


In discussing the rdéle of the uni- 
versity in serving the needs of Negro 
youth, it appears to me that one glar- 
ing weakness of our universities pro- 
trudes like a sore thumb. I allude to 
the haphazard and uninspired efforts 
with regard to the political orientation 
of the students. It is notorious that 
the student which we run off of the 
production belts in our American uni- 
versities is in general a disoriented, 
placid and smug product; uninspired, 
unequipped with any ordered dy- 
namics, philosophical or moral; lack- 
ing in political creed and drive. 

I would wish to see us continue to 
cultivate scholars, but I would also 
like to see some crusaders—some 
crusaders for democracy—stride forth 
from our somber portals. Is it not clear 
that it is only through democracy that 
we can hope to continue to produce 
scholars? It is no secret to any one 
now that the democratic principle is 
sorely beset throughout this world, 
and is indeed threatened with total 
annihilation. If democracy as even an 
ideal is to be salvaged from the 
present world carnage, it will be only 
because the vast majority of citizens 
of all colors, classes and creeds in the 
remaining few democracies of the 
world are imbued with an unquench- 
able love for it, and are eager to make 
heroic sacrifices in its behalf. Democ- 
racy cannot be saved by people who 


* A paper read at the Howard Univer- 
sity Summer School Conference on the 
Needs of Negro Youth, July 16, 1940. 
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merely take it for granted; who as- 
sume that its fires of freedom and 
liberty can never be extinguished. 

The universities have a heavy re- 
sponsibility in these times. We who 
toil within the severely insulated 
cloisters of the universities like to 
pride ourselves upon our intellectual 
integrity—a sort of puritanism of the 
mind. We transfix, with a stern and 
forbidding eye, all who would suggest 
that we deviate for a moment from our 
unceasing quest after that elusive con- 
cept “Truth.” And to this there can 
be no objection. It is our proper duty 
to winnow out the truth of things. 
But we must recognize, however, that 
too often our search for “Truth” 
becomes an escape device—whereby 
we can divorce ourselves from the 
tough and dangerous controversies of 
the world. We may come to conceive 
of the quest after “Truth” as an end 
in itself, and fall into the unconscious 
error of assuming that there is no con- 
nection between the “Truth” and the 
practical, and that it is not academi- 
cally respectable to tackle the practi- 
cal. 

We university folk have our code 
of academic morals. There must be no 
heretical mote in our pedagogical eye; 
no maverick purple in our professional 
shroud. We pure scholars, intellectual 
vestal virgins, are of the world but not 
in it. Rumor reaches us that the 
worldly world is sordid, vulgar, bar- 
barous, lying, intriguing; ruthlessly 
lacking in moral fabric. But we dare 
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not stray far from the path of “Truth” 
lest violence is done our intellectual 
chastity by the unacademic and un- 
principled rogues who roam menac- 
ingly in the world outside our sanc- 
tuary. 

And what is our function within 
this detached, unrealistic dream world 
in which we lead our ethereal exist- 
ence? We are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of herding our young 
and tender flocks—naive, intellec- 
tually innocent, gullible young crea- 
tures who thrill at the prospect of the 
“lift”? they will get from smoking in- 
tellectual opium with us for four or 
five or six years. We expose them to 
the verities while they traipse irre- 
sponsibly through our corridors. We 
nurse them along in the pure sciences 
and the pseudo sciences; the classics, 
the humanities, the languages. We 
dose them with music, art, and litera- 
ture. We inject them with culture with 
a capital “C.”’ We regale them with 
the beauties of life, with the enduring 
human ideals, with sagas of the great 
geniuses, the noble heroes, the im- 
mortal martyrs. We, or some of us, 
transport them high in the heavens, 
to a universe so rarefied,so beautiful— 
so unreal—that they can never again 
feel at ease in the mundane world of 
real life. 

For years then, we teach them just 
about everything except the true na- 
ture of the unsavory world they are 
going to have to live in, and in which 
they are likely to meet disillusioning 
frustration. We decorate them in tinsel 
and glitter and turn them loose as 
B.A.’s—“‘babes in arms’’—with our 
benign but vacuous blessing. We have 
thus kept the faith of our profession. 
We do not indoctrinate. We do not try 








to influence their beliefs, their points 
of view. We do not proselyte or con- 
vert. We are objective. We avoid 
“soap-boxing’—and anything not 
purely ‘“‘objective” zs “soap-boxing”— 
that is left to the “agitators.” 

Many of our wards are in fact far 
ahead of our educational process. Dis- 
contented, feeling the pragmatic in- 
adequacy of the educational curricu- 
lum, they seek a broader and more 
realistic base for understanding the 
world in which they live and struggle. 
Failing to obtain an understanding 
knowledge of things in the university, 
many of them satisfy their urge by 
turning to the radical and lunatic 
fringe organizations, which at least 
make a pretense at grappling with the 
harsh realities of an unpleasant world. 
That the so-called “education” gotten 
from the tracts, pamphlets, forums, 
and lectures of such groups is more 
often than not distorted and perverted 
miseducation is not the fault of the 
student. He has a gnawing at his intel- 
lectual innards for an understanding 
of things that the universities fail to 
give him. The universities cannot give 
it because they are so weighted down 
with the heavy, boring, formal re- 
quirements of their traditional educa- 
tional curricula. The university cur- 
ricula would indeed profit from an 
educational blitzkrieg which would de- 
stroy much that is now taught, and 
thus make room for the development 
of a dynamic and rational educational 
process that would better serve the 
needs of our students on a functional 
and practical plane. Unfortunately, 
the faculties of our universities are 
products of this same hide-bound sys- 
tem, and involved in their narrow 
specialties, are themselves more fre- 
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quently than not politically unsophis- 
ticated, confused, and inarticulate. 

It would seem obvious that it is a 
prime responsibility of any university 
to equip its graduates with the tools 
necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the world—its forces, in- 
stitutions, ideologies, and conflicts—in 
which they must live. In times of 
stress and calamitous crisis such as the 
present this is a responsibility of the 
gravest moral and physical character. 
For Negro universities this is an even 
more solemn and imperative obliga- 
tion—not only because the complexi- 
ties of race make social comprehension 
more difficult, but because of the very 
precariousness of the minority racial 
group’s existence in the modern world. 
Are we not guilty of gross and un- 
pardonable neglect if we do not pro- 
vide the Negro student, and more, the 
Negro community on our borders, 
with a sound and reasoned interpreta- 
tion of the relation of present day con- 
flicts, currents and forces, to the wel- 
fare of the Negro people? This is 
assuredly no simple task. We may 
briefly sketch its broad configurations 
here within the framework of my own 
interpretation of attitudes and events. 

There is an annoying indifference 
among Negroes of all classes—from 
day laborers to the highest ranks of 
the intelligentsita—about what is tran- 
spiring in the rest of the world; and 
where thought is given to the subject 
it is so often distorted and confused. 
We may mention for “laboratory” 
purposes and in attenuated form, a 
half dozen typical Negro reactions, 
often heard recently, toward the Euro- 
pean conflagration and its threat to 
the Negro’s future here: 

(1) Nazism or fascism is nothing 


new to the Negro since he has always 
experienced it in the South anyway. 

(2) The Negro couldn’t be any 
worse off than he now is in the deep 
South. Therefore an American fascism 
would make little difference to him. 

(3) American democracy is so im- 
perfect, so hypocritical in its shabby 
treatment of the Negro, that unless it 
can quickly perfect itself and demon- 
strate its workability, it doesn’t de- 
serve to survive. 

(4) Even under fascism there would 
always be a need and a place for the 
Negro in America, since he is indis- 
pensable to the profit-economy of the 
great white American middle class. 

(5) The war abroad is an “‘imperi- 
alist” war, the Negro and the United 
States should have nothing to do with 
it. Let us concentrate on achieving de- 
mocracy at home; let us win freedom 
and equality for labor and the Negro 
first; “the Yanks are not coming.” 
This is the “line” of the American 
Communist Party, and is being par- 
roted by many Negroes who unknow- 
ingly fall into its subtle trap. 

(6) The war is a white man’s war 
and a good thing for the Negro. Let 
the white folks kill each other off and 
then the “black Aryans’ will be the 
master race and rule the world. 

What is the framework of thought 
within which we must appraise such 
attitudes? Any attempt at logical 
thinking must be controlled by the 
answer to the very practical question: 
“What are the alternatives confront- 
ing the Negro today?” 

The Negro of today is not permitted 
the luxury of choosing between ideal 
systems. He is socially blind even if he 
permits himself to build his hopes in 
such a dream world. The Negro must 
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make his immediate choices from im- 
perfect, buffeted democracy on the 
one hand and totalitarianism on the 
other. And this may be a privilege 
which will not too long endure even in 
his thinking. We are all too familiar 
with the many and serious shortcom- 
ings of American democracy, and 
these should require no narration here. 
But do we not also know that democ- 
racy as a concept, as a way of life, has 
afforded us the sole basis for whatever 
progress we as a group have made 
since slavery; for the heroic struggle 
we have incessantly waged; for our 
aspirations in the future? Democracy, 
even imperfect democracy, has been 
the ideological foundation upon which 
our lives have been based. It has been 
our spiritual life-blood. Without it—if 
in this country it had not been super- 
imposed upon a deeply-rooted, social 
undertone of white racial supremacy 
—where would any of us Negroes be? 
Democracy has certainly failed to live 
up to its promise for us and for many 
whites in this society too. We fought 
to preserve it in the first World War, 
but as an ideal it has not progressed 
very rapidly in the world we know. 
But what else has the world to offer 
us? If I were perched in a window on 
the top floor of a burning building and 
below me were typical slit-mouthed, 
wash-board neck specimens of the 
Southern “cracker,” holding a net and 
yelling profanely: ‘Jump, you blank- 
ety-blank nigger, jump!” I would 
jump. I would resent the insult, re- 


sent the “crackers,” and feel not at 


all happy about the fire that created 
the unpleasant situation. But I would 
indeed jump, and then having landed 
safely, proceed to “cuss” them out for 
calling me “nigger’’—unless the fire 
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happened to be in some parts of Mis- 
sissippi. The Negro would indeed be 
fortunate if in the world today he were 
in position to translate his decisions 
into action even on any such basis as 
that. 

The other alternative, we have said, 
is totalitarianism, the authoritarian 
state, dictatorship. In terms of the 
immediate menace this must be con- 
sidered to be the brand of fascism 
peddled by Herr Hitler, for he alone 
now casts his swastika-decorated, 
blood-drenched shadow across the 
democratic world. Italy and blustering 
Il Duce are now clearly only Hitler’s 
satellites. Russian totalitarianism— 
the other side of the fascist coin—is 
significant to us now only insofar as 
the purge-drunk dictator Joseph 
Stalin sees it to his interest to support 
or oppose Hitler and the Soviet-Nazi 
pact. 

Hitler’s Nazism—National Social- 
ism—is a world revolutionary move- 
ment. It involves a revolution in the 
political, economic and social spheres 
of modern life. This cannot be im- 
pressed too greatly. It is the martial 
state in which all values are the values 
of war. 

First of all it considers constitu- 
tional democracy as an archaic, out- 
worn political system, because of its 
inefficiency, its toleration of opposi- 
tion within the state, its decentraliza- 
tion of power, its concept of individ- 
ualism and the right of the individual 
as against the state, its devotion to 
concepts of individual freedom, lib- 
erty, will and human equality. Ger- 
man fascism bitterly denounces all 
these ideals of democracy, proposes to 
scuttle the democratic ship, and sub- 
stitute for it a system of rigid totali- 
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tarianism in which the individual is 
completely subjugated to the will and 
interest of the state. It jettisons the 
democratic institutions of govern- 
ment, the legislatures, parliaments, 
constitutions, the process of elective 
office holders, the exercise of a free 
franchise by the people, and replaces 
all of these with a dictator, a ruler 
whom all must worship, whose mere 
word is law, and who governs with the 
mailed fist—a Hitler or a Mussolini. 
Under this dictator there emerges a 
heavy-fisted, nihilistic, immoral and 
ruthless bureaucracy, whose members 
constitute a new privileged class in the 
state, and for whose especial benefit 
the state is administered. The mem- 
bers of this ruling bureaucracy are re- 
vealed to be not the big business men 
of the state, not the aristocrats, nor 
yet the laboring masses—but the 
small middle-class men, the previously 
dispossessed and unstable group, the 
frustrated youth, the lumpen or 
“slum” proletariat—the hoodlum ele- 
ments in the society, who never having 
before had power,, know well how to 
abuse it. No opposition is tolerated 
and dissenters are liquidated by means 
of the concentration camp and the 
firing squad. 

In the economic sphere Nazi fascism 
substitutes for private capitalism or 
socialism a powerful ‘“‘planned”’ state 
economy. It is not socialism that is 
found in fascist Germany and Italy, 
nor yet state capitalism. It is a cor- 
porative system which is really a 
bastard offspring of the syndicalist 
theory, and under it the society is 
organized into producing units, in 
which employers and employees are 
theoretically banded together into 
parallel and collaborating groups, 





which under the law control the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. But ever 
under the stern and watchful eye of 
the dictator. 

As in the political, so in the eco- 
nomic sphere, all freedom is destroyed. 
The employer and the laborer are 
completely dominated and exploited 
by the state and they live and operate 
only to serve the will and interests of 
the state—a will and interest deter- 
mined by II Duce or der Fuehrer, and 
administered through the power- 
crazed, sadistic bureaucracy. Labor 
unions as we know them are de- 
stroyed, and likewise employers’ asso- 
ciations. The sharecropper or day 
laborer in darkest Mississippi has 
more economic freedom, and even if a 
Negro, more civil liberty than the 
Aryan worker of Germany today. 

In the social sphere racial tolerance 
is decried by the fascist states as a 
fatal weakness of democracy. For the 
concept of human equality there is 
substituted the concept of the superior 
race, of the German or Aryan master 
and ruling race, who are predestined 
to rule the world. Under the superior 
German master race all non-Aryan 
races must live permanently as infe- 
rior, whose réle it is to serve the in- 
terests of the superior race. This is 
more than a tactic of the Nazi ideol- 
ogy; it is fundamental in the fascist 
ideological fabric. When Hitler in 
Mein Kampf writes that “all that is 
not race is trash,” he means it. And he 
means that all but ‘“‘Aryan’’ peoples 
must be permanently reduced to infe- 
rior and subordinate levels in the so- 
ciety of the world as a menace to the 
superior blood of the ruling race, as 
Hitler, the Nazi Primer, and the em- 
pirical evidence of Nazi tactics in 
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Germany, Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land have amply demonstrated. And 
now France has joined the circle. 

Thus politically, economically and 
socially under German fascism there 
is created the essential slave state— 
a state to which obedience is assured 
through the frightfully efficient and 
ruthless operation of the gestapo or 
secret police. And it is to embrace all 
the world, for the Germans boastfully 
sing: “Today we own Germany, to- 
morrow all the world.” Abraham 
Lincoln once truthfully proclaimed 
that the American nation could not 
endure half slave and half free. It is 
equally true today that this world 
cannot endure half Nazi and half free. 
The sheer economic logic of National 
Socialism makes this axiomatic— 
80,000,000 Germans, dominating the 
European continent under a giant eco- 
nomic trust controlled by and serving 
the political interests of an authori- 
tarian government, and backed by the 
mightiest war machine in the world’s 
history. What private corporation or 
cartel could compete with or stand 
against it? National Socialism’s eco- 
nomic war is as total and as ruthless 
as its military war. 

And now, before this realistic back- 
drop, to comment briefly upon the spe- 
cific Negro reactions previously men- 
tioned. 

First, the American South is not 
fascistic. The South is neither totali- 
tarian nor highly centralized. It more 
nearly approaches the chaotic, to the 
contrary. It is prejudice-bitten and 
lacking in morality, but at the same 
time irrational in its treatment of the 
Negro. Life for the Negro in the South 
would be far more harsh, unbelievably 
harsh, under a highly centralized, 


highly rational and brutally efficient 
fascism which would give total, au- 
thoritative expression to the southern 
doctrine of white supremacy. 

Second, the Negro in the South, and 
in the North, can and would be in a 
hopelessly distressing plight once there 
occurred in this country a complete 
destruction of the concepts of human 
rights, liberty and privilege, and the 
constitutional basis for our appeals to 
justice. That would create for us an 
entirely new world, devoid, for us, of 
either rights or hopes. 

Third, to say that if democracy can- 
not perfect itself and accord us proper 
treatment we will have none of it, is, 
in these times, sheer nonsense and 
racially suicidal. It is not intelligent 
to think of burning down the barn in 
order to destroy the rat. This “all or 
nothing” position employs the liberty 
afforded by democracy to aid and abet 
not its perfection, but its destruction 
in times of stress. 

Fourth, we Negroes cannot rely for 
our future upon the great American 
middle class. We must reckon upon the 
possibility that a total Hitler victory 
in Europe will produce economic re- 
percussions here that will throw our 
middle class into hysteria and eco- 
nomic collapse. The neutralization of 
our huge gold stores, the loss of trade 
in Europe, the necessity for astro- 
nomical sums for defense, will all hit 
the Negro, as a marginal population, 
first, last and most severely—if not 
fatally. 

Fifth, white people have no mo- 
nopoly on fascist ideology nor on 
human exploitation. Black, brown and 
yellow tyrants in a world in which 
white supremacy would be destroyed 
would be as ruthless as the present 
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white ones. Changing the colors of the 
aspiring master races of the world is 
no solution to human suffering. 

Sizth, the Communist position is 
sophistry of the cheapest variety. To 
say: ignore the imperialist war and 
bend all efforts to perfect democracy 
at home, in the world today, is to de- 
liberately mislead the Negro, and to 
set a cunning trap for him. The Com- 
munists know that the Negro can al- 
ways be enthralled by appeals for his 


‘rights. The Communists, who are no 


longer radicals, want us to forget, 
however, that it was only a year or so 
ago that we were urged by them to 
support, in our own interest, the fight 
for democracy in Spain—and they 
were right then. That was when Hitler 
and fascism were regarded as the twin 
forces of darkest evil for the liberty- 
loving, working masses of the world. 
But then came the Communist shift 
from the popular front line, the So- 
viet-Nazi pact, and now Russia and 
the Communists are on the other side. 

We are now told that this is an 
“imperialist”? war, that imperialist, 
plutocratic England is now to be more 
feared apparently, than the Nazi men- 
ace. This is sheer soap-box logic. Of 
course this is an imperialist war—be- 
tween imperialist France and England 
and former imperialist, aspiring-to-be- 
imperialist-again Germany and em- 
pire-intoxicated Italy. But that is be- 
side the fundamental point, and the 
Communists well know it. The vital 
war question for us is “‘who will win 
it?” England, and France before her 
collapse, have given recognition to the 
basic concepts of the democratic way 
of life, even though guilty of serious 
violation of the rights of subjects. But 
even during the war, African natives 


in British colonies are able to publish 
criticisms of government policy that 
would put a fine Aryan German 
worker in a concentration camp if he 
merely listened to them over a radio 
in Hitler’s domain. Moreover, it would 
seem that the Communists can now 
condemn imperialism with bad grace 
in view of the adventures of the Soviet 
Union in Poland, Finland, the Baltic 
States and Bessarabia. 

Thus Negro interest for the Com- 
munists is tied to the uncertain and 
constantly shifting foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union. This was the ridicu- 
lous position taken by the Negro Con- 
gress at its sessions in Washington 
last spring. The Communists know 
well enough that there can be no 
democratic islands in a fascist world, 
that American democracy cannot sur- 
vive the triumph of totalitarianism in 
this world. This position only serves 
to achieve a psychological immobiliza- 
tion of our people in the fight against 
fascism. And, to use an apt phrase of 
my colleague, Dr. Harris, when ap- 
plied to the Negro it is a crude “‘traf- 
ficking in human misery.” 

The Negro faces grave danger from 
the repercussions of a Nazi victory in 
Europe—less from the possibility of 
direct military invasion than from the 
penetration of the Nazi ideology. Hit- 
ler also wages a total psychological 
war. To reassure ourselves on this 
point we need only refer to his long 
string of broken promises, his brazenly 
false ‘“‘reassurances” to Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Low 
Countries, and his, until now, success- 
ful reliance upon the complacency and 
gullibility of the democracies. The 
United States has all the necessary 
raw materials for a native American 
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fascism. It will suffice to enumerate 
them: 


1. Racial intolerance. 

2. A badly functioning economic 
system, with widespread and 
continuing unemployment. 

3. A traditional admiration for 
things that work well and for 
spectacular successes. 

4. A naive mass public, easily de- 
ceived, misled and duped. Wit- 
ness our large crop of successful 
demagogues, our Huey Longs, 
Fathers Coughlin and Divine, 
and the wide appeal of our slo- 
gans: “every man a king,” “two 
chickens in every pot,” ‘$30 
every Thursday,” “ham and eggs 
every Friday.” 

5. A huge mass of wandering, fu- 
ture-less, discontented and frus- 
trated youth. 

6. A vast South in political, eco- 
nomic and social chaos. 

7. A property and_profit-loving 
class that will grasp at any straw 
in a desperate crisis to salvage 
what it can of its vested interests. 


And against these factors, to hold 
the dykes against fascism, we have 
only what we are told is a traditional 
and determined love of freedom, in- 
dividualism and democracy, for which 
we will fight to the death. Perhaps so. 
I hope so. We may be put to the test. 
But we have never had seriously to 
fight for democracy since we first won 
the right to it more than 150 years 
ago. I wonder if we would do so now. 
Or would we fight only as France 
fought? 

And given fascism here, what of us? 
In conclusion let me sketch briefly a 
picture of what could happen to us. 
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Ten, five years ago, or even last year, 
it might have been utterly fantastic to 
think in these terms. But is it so now? 

The Negro is no longer indispen- 
sable in this country. He is entirely 
dispensable everywhere. He is increas- 
ingly a relief burden. There are no 
longer jobs that whites will not take 
and need. Fascism is a highly rational 
system. Its ends justify its means. And 
its ends are to organize the resources 
of the state for the benefit of the 
master race. The Negro is already 
virtually an alien race here. White su- 
premacy under fascism or a ‘100% 
Americanism” could seal our doom. 
Under a rational fascism there might 
well be: 


1. No education for the Negro. 

2. No government positions for 
the Negro. 

3. No licences for Negro profes- 
sional men. 

4. No business or automobile li- 
cences for Negroes. 

5. No home- or land-ownership for 
Negroes. 

6. No legal rights for Negroes in 
the courts. 

7. No political rights for Negroes 
at the polls. 

8. Negro labor and concentration 
camps. 

9. Registration of all Negroes. 

10. Armband identification for Ne- 
groes of all shades. 

11. Severe penalties for “passing.” 

12. Decrees for the sterilization of 
Negroes. 

13. Expatriation or exile for Ne- 
groes, as per Senator Bilbo. 

14. No Howard University for Ne- 
groes; no conference on the 
“Needs of Negro Youth.” 
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But why go on? I have no desire to 
incite nightmares. American democ- 
racy is bad enough. But in the mad 
world of today I love it, and I will 
fight to preserve it. 

Certainly Negro universities have a 
vital réle to play in the definition of 
Negro interests in the world today. 
For the sake of all of us I hope they 
play it well. I think that the Negro 
university should today employ every 
means at its disposal to convert its 
charges to an ardent faith in the prin- 
ciples of democracy; to make a fetish 
of the worship of democracy; to acti- 
vate them in every way possible to the 
defense of democracy. The classroom, 
the seminar table, the lecture plat- 
form, the university press, the chapel, 
should all be enrolled in this crusade. 

Indeed, many of our universities 
themselves, Negro and white, need to 
get the spirit of democracy, need to be 
democratized from the top down. 
Most of them in their administrations 


and their ideologies, are much closer 
to the authoritarian than to the demo- 
cratic pole; most of their adminis- 
trators pay only lip-service to the 
basic precepts of democracy, many of 
their heads undoubtedly have a per- 
sonal admiration for the power and 
prestige of the modern dictator. 

Perhaps in less crucial times it was 
enough for our universities to serve as 
an objective and disinterested clear- 
ing house for the scientific truth, 
though even objectivity must operate 
within some scheme of values. Perhaps 
in such times the universities could 
properly discharge their social obliga- 
tions by striving to cultivate a dis- 
criminating and critical intelligence in 
their wards. But that is not enough 
today. Our universities must take a 
stand. They must marshal their re- 
sources into a vigorous force for the 
defense and perpetuation of the demo- 
cratic ideal. Their own very existence 
depends upon it. 








Music Education in Negro Schools 
and Colleges 


EDGAR ROGIE CLARK 


There is a modern educational trend 
in the college and high school curricu- 
lums of fitting students for life—the 
life-related program, as some call it. 
At Fort Valley State College an at- 
tempt is being made to construct a 
curriculum to meet the problem in 
new and rapidly changing conditions 
so that it will maintain and increase 
its usefulness. This study was under- 
taken for the purpose of making a 
critical evaluation and comprehensive 
appraisal of the present status of 
music education in the Negro rural 
school, the high school, and the college 
for furnishing an intelligent back- 
ground upon which one might build 
an efficient music curriculum suited to 
the Negro’s present condition and 
needs for cultural development. 

In 1928 the United States Govern- 
ment made a study in order that we 
may know where we stand in second- 
ary education. The Bureau of the 
Budget gave $225,000 to be expended 
over a three-year period. The study 
of music was made by Annie E. Pierce, 
Associate in Music at the University 
of Iowa. The investigation followed 
the usual procedure, that is, she used 
inquiry forms and later made personal 
visits to the schools. As this was a 
national survey, no reference was 
made to Negro schools, and no di- 
rected effort made toward the pre- 
sentation of the deplorable status of 
music in the Negro schools in the 
South. 

If school and community interests 


are to be coordinated and solidified 
through cooperative undertakings of 
musical organizations as observed by 
Miss Pierce is to become a reality, and 
music is to continue to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the life 
of this country, we will become a 
musical nation only in the proportion 
that our individual citizens become 
musical; so that means some attention 
must be given to some type of music 
in every school in the United States. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Data concerning the status of music 
in the schools were collected in the 
following way: 


1. Personal interviews with teach- 
ers and principals and visits to 
rural schools. 

2. Discussions in the summer music 
classes, which were composed 
mostly of in-service teachers. 

3. From questionnaires sent to the 
high schools. 

4. From a study of the latest college 
catalogues showing the different 
interpretations in the curricular 
structure of the music courses. 


Reliability of the high school ques- 
tionnaire data is not dependable; but 
as the writer was interested in infor- 
mation concerning segregated dis- 
tricts, which could not be obtained 
without the expenditure of a large sum 
of money, he is depending on this sur- 
vey for reliable data of practical im- 
port. Data were not available from all 
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schools upon all issues. Much of the 
material for the study was gathered 
from the questionnaires. It is true, 
too, that few people like to answer 
questionnaires and only fifty per cent 
of the return is normal. 

In each case the study was made 
relative to the place of music in the 
curriculum, the interpretation, and 
the instructor, as a cultural contribu- 
tion to the individual and to the com- 
munity. 


TuHE ATTITUDE Con- 
CERNING Music 


One critic says: 


The American people desire to listen to a 
great deal of music, and they are willing to 
pay large sums of money for the privilege; 
nevertheless, they seem very well satisfied 
with much music of an inferior variety. 
Music which is superficial, flashy, striking, 
and novel seems to give them as much, or 
even more, pleasure than great and serious 
compositions. To enjoy such music takes 
no particular education.! 


But what is education for? A fa- 
miliar statement of its purpose is that 
education exists to enable people to do 
better what they would do anyway. It is 
said that a great many people prefer 
“poor” music to “good” music. Is this 
really true? May not such a preference 
often be due to having the mental set 
that good music is “highbrow?”’ Good 
music offers possibilities of experience 
and carries implications which are 
lacking in poor music. There are ex- 
cellent reasons why people should pre- 
fer good music to poor music, and we 
do them a kindness when we teach 
them to prefer it.? 


1 James L. Mursell, Human Values in 
Music Education. New York: Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co. 1934, pp. 267-268. 

* Ibid., pp. 268-269. 


The South has developed a com- 
placent attitude toward the knowledge 
and attainment in certain fields. Music 
has especially suffered neglect because 
of such an attitude. Our educators and 
administrators have made this mis- 
take for a long time, and consequently, 
the school curriculum has functioned 
ineffectively in this field. It was felt 
that this study might ascertain 
whether or not music was receiving 
the proper attention and the right in- 
terpretation in the Negro schools. 


CoLLEGE Music 


The curricula of twenty-nine Negro 
colleges accredited by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States were studied to 
note the extent to which the colleges 
were formulating curricula to assist 
students in achieving the ability to 
appreciate, interpret, teach, and cre- 
ate in the beautiful as a requirement 
prior to the concentration period. 
Noteworthy about the required 
courses in the fine arts and music es- 
pecially, was the extreme variation 
among institutions in the contents of 
the courses offered. The study re- 
vealed indefiniteness of purpose, lack 
of agreement as to standards of teach- 
ing, a wide variety in nomenclature as 
well as in content of courses offered. 
The variability in time allotment and 
credit given is indicative of the un- 
settled status of music caused, no 
doubt, by its brief history and by 
the rapidity of its rise in the curric- 
ulum. 

The writer believes that the col- 
lege’s greatest responsibility to the 
musical life of a community is to de- 
velop competent musical leaders and 
amateurs. The musical amateur is pri- 
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marily the listener, the audience; his 
influence in every art cannot be over- 
estimated. The mass of students and 
citizens cannot delve deeply into the 
technical mysteries of music. The col- 
lege must offer the traditional music 
appreciation courses as a requirement 
for a part of the general education of 
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The colleges studied from cata- 
logues are shown in Table I. Some 
offered degrees, others a major or 
minor; some emphasized appreciation 
and the history of music as general 
culture; and some treated it as extra- 
curricular. 

There was found an average of 3.4 











TABLE I 
Number 
College Instructors} Women Men 
in Music 
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1 

2 

3. Virginia State College, Virginia........ 
4. Florida A. and M. College, Florida... . 
5. Hampton Institute, Virginia.......... 
6. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama.......... 
7. Knoxville College, Tennessee.......... 
8. Morehouse College, Georgia........... 
9. Prairie View State College, Texas...... 
10. Spelman College, Georgia............. 
11. Talladega College, Alabama........... 
12. Xavier University, Louisiana.......... 
13. Alabama State College, Alabama...... 
14. Agricultural & Technical College, North Carolina. 
15. Bennett College, North Carolina...... 
16. Dillard University, Louisiana......... 
17. Lincoln University, Pennsylvania...... 
1B). Way COUROR: TARAS, 6 ase. 6 5.00505 0 sive es 
19. Lane College, Tennessee.............. 
20. Le Moyne College, Tennessee......... 
21. Livingstone College, North Carolina. .. 
22. State A. and M. College, South Carolina 
23. Clark University, Georgia............ 
24. Fort Valley State College, Georgia... .. 
25. Johnson C. Smith University, North Carolina... .| 
26. Morris Brown College, Georgia........ 
27. North Carolina College for Negroes, N. C........ 
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29. Tougaloo College, Mississippi.................. 1 
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the individual. In addition to this 
group of enlightened amateurs, or 
listeners, who will exercise their in- 
fluence on composition and perform- 
ance of music at the higher level, at- 
tention must be given to the training 
of music teachers and to a type of mu- 
sic education that the ‘lone teacher” 
will be able to correlate or integrate 
with the regular work. 


instructors per institution. There were 
one hundred instructors in music in 
the twenty-nine colleges studied; 
forty-eight female and fifty-two male. 
In most cases, the men headed the De- 
partment of Music. The writer may 
mention the fact that there is a slight 
preference for men teachers, although 
the differential between numbers is 
very small. 
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THE CURRICULA 


Since the introduction of music in 
the schools of Boston in 1836 by 
Lowell Mason, there has been a gen- 
eral demand for music instruction in 
America. Mason was the first to 
preach music for the masses. His meth- 
od was influenced by Pestalozzi, who 
sought to instruct children by experi- 
ence and observation rather than by 
abstract statements and words. This 
was really a continuation of Rousseau’s 
“naturalism.” 

This was an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of talented students as well 
as the layman. There was a growing 
desire on the part of certain people, 
out of love for music, to acquire at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of it. 
Thus began the introduction of music 
appreciation courses and courses in 
the fundamentals of music; but the 
educators also realized that some stu- 
dents had to be equipped adequately 
in order to be able to teach music. The 
average course in music in the college, 
in spite of its many disguised names, 
is nothing but a course in the “funda- 
mentals of music.’”’ This must be, be- 
cause so many students have had no 
pre-college music. How can music 
methods be taught when students are 
not familiar with the elements of 
music? 

To destroy this complacent attitude 
toward music, the college needs to 
help counter-balance the defective en- 
vironmental background of the Negro. 
When music is administered by com- 
petent instructors under favorable 
conditions, it will exert a definite bene- 
ficial effect upon the physical, mental 
and spiritual growth of the individual. 

John Dewey has defined all educa- 
tion as the reconstruction of expe- 
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rience, which means the opening up to 
the individual new and even wider 
avenues for experience and action. 
Music educators may be, and often 
are, challenged to say why their sub- 
ject should be taught at all in the 
schools, why money and time should 
be given to it, and why various pro- 
posed forward steps should be taken. 
Every subject taught in our schools 
today ought to be carefully scrutinized 
and justification for its place in the 
school be given. This means that if for 
no more than strategic purposes, the 
music teacher ought to be able and 
willing to give a reason or reasons for 
his faith. 

We shall find that the educational 
values of music curricula may be 
summed up under four points: 


1. Music education is a progressive 
reconstruction of experience. 

2. Music education has value as 
discipline. 

3. Music education is an enterprise 
in fuller living. 

4. Music education has an essential 
place in creative democracy.* 


_ And always, if such aims are to be 
achieved at all, work in the field of 
music must be inspired by apprecia- 
tion and directed toward appreciation. 
If students are to fit themselves as 
social and educational leaders in com- 
munities where some Negroes are still 
groping in the dark, they must be 
fitted in the college with a broad cul- 
tural education. 

The reason most frequently given 
for offering music, as shown in Table 
II, was “‘to develop an appreciation 
and understanding of music.” The 
next in order of frequency was “to 


3 James L. Mursell, op. cit., p. 357. 
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develop special talent.’’ It was of in- 
terest to note that one gave as its 
reason for offering music ‘‘to meet the 
requirement of the State Department 
of Education.”’ Only four, or 33.3 per 








TABLE II 
REASONS FOR OFFERING CoURSES 
1n Music 
Fre- 
Reason quency 
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. To develop an appreciation and 
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. To develop special talent....... 7 
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. As a cultural benefit........... 3 
. To enrich the lives of students... 2 
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cent, of the twelve states represented 
by the college curricula studied, re- 
quired music for state certification. 
Four, or 13.7 per cent, of the schools 
offered the bachelor’s degree in music; 
nine, or 31.0 per cent, offered a major 
in music; three, or 10.3 per cent, re- 
quired music for the A.B. degree; and 
eleven, or 37.8 per cent, required mu- 
sic for majors in elementary and sec- 
ondary training courses for teachers 
and supervisors. 

The writer would like to present in 
Table III, which is to follow, the find- 
ings of the Director of Music Study 
of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education published in 1932. 

Table III presents results from the 
National Survey indicating the pur- 
poses of instruction in music as a 
whole. The frequency of mention in 
Table III, however, happens to be the 
objectives or reasons from the ele- 
mentary grades through the high 
school. The “objectives” in this case 
are thought of as being synonymous 
with the “reasons” given by the 
writer in Table II: they have the same 


meaning in most cases but are classi- 
fied more specifically in Table III. 

In the National Survey it is noticed 
that in order of frequency the social 
aim comes first. The social aim, which 
is urged for music, includes the train- 
ing of pupils in social contacts and in 
the tenets of citizenship through par- 
ticipation in musical activities. A good 
group spirit is the sine qua non of suc- 
cessful musical organizations and, 
therefore, opportunities for the pro- 
motion of good fellowship and de- 
velopment of exemplary civic qualities 
are frequent. 

The above statement sums up the 
reason for offering music as indicated 
by the first reason in order of fre- 
quency, “to develop an appreciation 
and understanding,” as given in Table 
II of the present Negro college study. 
This first reason has social value also. 


TABLE III 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION oF Music OBJ£Ec- 
TIVES (REASONS) IN THE NATIONAL SURVEY 








er Frequency 

Objective of Mention 
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Not only is thought given toward the 
development through education, ap- 
preciation, and understanding of the 
music and the musician in question, 
but the inculcation of attitudes con- 
4 Annie E. Pierce, Instruction in Music 


and Art, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
_ of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 
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ducive to worthy membership in 
home, school, community, and nation. 
It also contributes to an “intelligent 
international understanding.” 


TABLE IV 


Covursgs IN Music OFFERED BY 
Nearo CoLLEGES 




















Fre- 

Course quency 

Applied 
A Sci bia cesprcistomiore.eceinve aia eee 27 
PRAM cin ic oa esn sere sauenniwlie ie heyeacareoele alowe 22 
NEM MM ts s43d.5 sig six caie isusrmaratarioren 17 
MRR oa ai S72 sam, caida dal emo seue sie 16 
Other Instruments.............. 11 

Theory 
BPAEIOTIW sis as 610-666 aces los cnele. aoe ote 16 
1 ee 12 
WOT ETAUMOE. aos. os oces swe ase ee 8 
Counterpoint..............0008- i: 
Keyboard Harmony............. 5 
COMMOSIIONS 26 6. 60s csc ccine sec 5 
Harmonic Analysis.............. 3 

Music Education 
MOTB oo oa aici pgiaceh aia ee cities 29 
Public School Methods.......... 17 
Band or Orchestra.............- 16 
Practical Teaching and Observation} 10 
CONGUCHNE. 0 oc scectccescvces 8 
Principles of Music Teaching..... 4 
Church Music (Hymnology)...... 1 
General Courses in Music 

Appreciation of Music........... 20 
History of Music................ 10 
General Introduction to Music.... 7 
Fundamentals of Music.......... 6 
The Negro in Music............. 1 








Table IV lists the courses offered by 
the Negro colleges studied, and the 
frequency with which such courses are 
given. It will be observed that little 
uniformity in the title given courses 
was noted by the writer. Many com- 
bined music appreciation and music 
history. Seldom were they found 
alone; however, when given as a sepa- 
rate course, it is presented chrono- 
logically and infrequently based on 
any textbooks. From the college cata- 
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logues, duplication in subject matter 
was evident. 

Moreover, the semester requirement 
for a major in music ranged from 
twenty-four to thirty semester hours. 
Most of the schools offered applied 
music in voice, piano or some other 
instrument, and only one offered a 
course in Negro music. Only one 
school of the twenty-nine offered 
courses in hymnology; yet four of 
them had theological departments. 


THE FACULTIES 


Greater demands are made on the 
music teacher than on any other 
teacher. He has no regular hours, and 
his services are always desired. His 
success depends upon his earnest de- 
sire to spread beauty; and, above all, 
he must possess a musicianship which 
shall be of the mind and the heart 
rather than of the fingers and the 
larynx. The leadership of the music 
teacher should express itself in the 
nuclei of the school; if its educative 
values are to be fully achieved, in- 
terest should be in its many demands, 
its wide social expression and varied 
social contacts. 

A great teacher once wrote, “The 
teacher is the life of the school,” and 
certainly without a good teacher in 
music, it will be impossible for our art 
to function in a vital way as an en- 
richer of life. Today there is a pressing 
need for musically inspired teachers to 
meet the demands of this new educa- 
tional scheme. They must be sensitive 
musicians; they must have genuinely 
experienced the moods of exaltation 
that music brings to its real devotees; 
and they must be inspired by their 
aesthetic experiences so that their en- 
thusiasm will fire their pupils in turn 
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to desire to have similar “‘high mo- 
ments” of their own. Educators agree 
that effectiveness of teaching is de- 
pendent upon efficiency of training. 
Music teachers, it seems, are the only 
persons employed with regard to their 
artistic attainments and successful ex- 


employed because of their ability to 
play concert numbers brilliantly than 
because of their singing ability. There 
are many persons who think that one 
who is able to sing or play well is also 
equipped to teach music; and it is 
quite true, especially in the high 






































TABLE V 
Dearees HELD By INstructors oF Music In NEGRO ScHoo.ts* 
Number | Mus. Doc. | Mus. M. Mies © A.B. or Special European 
of Schools) or Ph.D. | or M.A. = B.S. Training Study 
1 1 2 
2 1 2 
3 1 2 1 
4 1 
5 1 1 2 1 
6 1 1 3 
7 1 
8 2 1 1 
9 1 
10 1 2 1 
11 1 1 
12 1 1 
13 1 1 1 
14 2 
15 1 
16 1 1 2 1 
17 1 
18 1 
19 1 2 1 1 
20 2 
21 1 1 2 
22 2 3 
23 1 
24 1 1 3 2 
25 4 1 2 1 
26 1 2 
27 2 2 1 
28 “ 6 2 2 
29 4 5 5 2 
Total. . | 2 | 30 38 22 10 12 








* The above numbers do not correspond with the colleges in Table I. 


perience as teachers, rather than for 
the degree requirement or their pro- 
fessional rank. 

The writer feels that we have many 
efficient teachers and performers in 
our Negro colleges who do not hold 
degrees; but, of course, the degree is 
one measurement of sound profes- 
sional training. It is also true that 
there are more music teachers who are 


schools, that the individual who is 
able to play the piano is the one who 
usually teaches music. 

It seems that exhibitionism is pres- 
ent to some extent in the present ob- 
jective in many schools. We are inocu- 
lated with the virus at a very early 
age; and it is accumulated in the 
course of extensive music study. It is 
for this reason that the writer is not 
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in favor of competition at music festi- 
vals, for it appears that the time is 
taken to “show off,’”’ and to dazzle the 
eye and ear. Music loses its mission 
when groups come together to “show 
off.”” 

Table V, which indicates the de- 
grees held by music teachers, shows 
that only two, or 2 per cent, hold the 
doctor’s degree; thirty, or 30 per cent, 
hold the master’s degree in music or 
in arts;few have done any work above 
the master’s degree. It is noted that 
many have done special work in mu- 
sic, working toward no special degree; 
and over 50 per cent of those holding 
the A.B. or B.S. degrees have taken 
special work in music. Thirty-eight, 
or 38 per cent, hold the bachelor of 
music degree. Only twelve, or 12 per 
cent, have studied abroad. A diversity 
in the training is noted and, relative 
to the institutions at which the de- 
grees were earned, and that the ma- 
jority of the degrees were obtained 
from the finest schools of music in 
America. There was found an average 
of 3.4 instructors per institution. 


Hicu Scuoot Music 


It is the responsibility of organized 
education to make experience in music 
available for every child. Music holds 
an important place, and since it is 
capable of aiding in the spiritual, in- 
tellectual, emotional, social and physi- 
cal growth of the child, it must be 
given consideration by teachers and 
administrators in order to build a well 
balanced educational program. 

There is much musical knowledge 
and appreciation which the educated 
layman ought to have upon comple- 
tion of twelve years of pre-college 
study. Much of the more conventional 


music is taught, to a certain degree, 
in the upper grades of high school in 
the larger cities by attendance at local 
concerts and the children’s symphony 
concerts. This is true in the larger 
Northern cities, but the larger South- 
ern cities afford no such advantages. 
For this reason, the writer feels that 
some directed effort should be made 
to start the child on his path of active 
and passive (intelligent listening) par- 
ticipation very early, the same as we 
do in literature. 

In sending out the questionnaire, an 
attempt was made to cover as many 
states as possible.’ It was found that 
of the thirty-two schools studied, all 
were approved by the Southern Asso- 
ciation, except the two from Arkansas. 
There were 653 teachers in the thirty- 
two schools studied, with an average 
of 20.4 teachers to a school, and of 1.1 
music teacher to a school. Sixteen re- 
quired music; and sixteen, or about 50 
per cent, offered no music at all. In the 
senior high school, it appeared that 
most of the work was elective. In the 
junior high school, attention was 
chiefly centered on subject matter. 

There were thirty-six full-time mu- 
sic teachers in the schools, and 75 per 
cent had organized school choirs. Ac- 
cepted standards for equipment for a 
department of music as yet have not 
been universally attained. Twenty-one 
of the schools, or 65 per cent, had 
radios, and twenty, or 62.5 per cent, 
had phonographs. In ten of the com- 
munities, it was found that no con- 
certs were given by local people; hence 


5 The following states were represented: 
Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 
Moreover, 53 per cent of the questionnaires 
were returned. 
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the school was not only responsible for 
the musical education of every pupil 
in the school, but was responsible for 
making the community music con- 
scious as well. Thirty, or 90.3 per cent, 
had auditoriums or assembly halls, the 
largest being in South Carolina, with 
a seating capacity of 1,700. 

Several outstanding Negro artists 
had been presented by the schools, 
among whom were Roland Hayes, 
Etta Moten, Luther King, Marian 
Anderson and Hazel Harrison. Some 
schools preferred college groups in- 
stead of concert artists, and many had 
never presented artists nor other 
groups. 

Rurat Music 

Much stress has been laid upon the 
improvement of rural education in 
general, but considering the strides 
made in the school curriculum within 
the last few years, the specialists have 
done little to improve music or any 
other cultural subject in the rural 
schools. Most of the music taught in 
the grades and rural schools is taught, 
not by trained music teachers, but by 
the teacher, whether one-room or 
multi-teacher schools. 

The question naturally arises, “How 
well prepared is the teacher for assum- 
ing this responsibility?” and “How 
adequately is the teacher trained as 
compared with standards already es- 
tablished?” These questions often 
arise but little thought is given to their 
solution. One thing we cannot say is, 
“Leave it to the music supervisor,” 
for few Southern states have Negro 
music supervisors. Very little aid is 
received from the teacher-training in- 
stitutions or from the state toward 
preparing teachers to meet these needs 
and standards. Certification does not 


require music in many states, and the 
teacher-training institutions require 
few or no courses in music for majors 
in elementary and secondary training; 
yet no rural teacher, especially, seldom 
escapes the teaching of music. 

It is not expected that the grade 
school music teacher shall be a vir- 
tuoso; it is not necessary that she be 
extensively trained in music—pro- 
vided she is regularly visited, advised 
and inspired by a thoroughly trained 
and inspired supervisor of music. The 
general objective of music teaching in 
the grade schools is to cause the origi- 
nal, crude, native interest in rhythm 
and in tone, which characterizes prac- 
tically every child when he begins 
school life, to develop into a genuine 
love of good music, based on an in- 
telligent appreciation of its moods, its 
structure, and its notation.® 

Bashful and underprivileged Negro 
children need music as a means of self- 
expression, as an emotional outlet and 
as an experience when one forgets him- 
self and loses individuality in a mutual 
affiliation. Children, too, should sing 
songs—songs which appeal to their 
young imaginations, and not the old- 
time spirituals, hymns and other re- 
vival “‘tear-jerkers.” The writer sug- 
gests that these songs just mentioned 
should not be used extensively in the 
lower grades, but rather in the upper 
grades where they could be sung for 
preservation, if for no other reason. 

It was found in the rural school that 
several teachers attempted to cor- 
relate or integrate music by its asso- 
ciation with other subjects. These 
offerings through contacts with other 


* Karl Wilson Gehrkens, Music in the 
Schools, C. C. Birchard Company, 1934, pp. 
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fields of knowledge are recommended 
by the writer. There has been no at- 
tempt generally to meet the demands 
of the new educational scheme by en- 
larging aims and offerings. This, how- 
ever, should not be considered a 
sweeping statement. The surveyor ac- 
quainted himself only with the condi- 
tions in Georgia in the study of the 
rural schools. The study was made by 
personal visits to rural schools, by 
classroom discussions, by private con- 
ferences with teachers and principals, 
and by a survey made two years ago. 

It was noted in a survey made in the 
Fort Valley State College Summer 
School two years ago that out of 400 
teachers, mostly rural teachers, only 
100 had taken courses in music. Only 
fifteen had received individual music 
lessons, and many who had taken 
courses in their early years, lacked the 
knowledge of the fundamentals. Even 
those who had studied piano were con- 
fronted with difficulties far beyond 
their reach of meager musical training. 
This accounts for the poor singing 
habits and voices developed by chil- 
dren. Teachers who had attempted to 
teach young children the scales and 
sight singing, found that the children 
formed a dislike for music, due to 
the teacher’s awkward and clumsy 
method of instruction. Often the 
teacher, realizing the lack of ability, 
relied upon the appeal of cheap music 
for programs and class work or gave 
up the idea entirely. Consequently, 
this multitude of faults falls upon the 
music teacher when the child reaches 
high school and college. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this investigation 
should not be regarded as conclusive. 


However, after a careful study of mu- 
sic and its status in the new educa- 
tional scheme of the rural school, the 
high school, and the college, the fol- 
lowing conclusions appear to be justi- 
fied on the basis of the foregoing data: 

1. One way of meeting the prob- 
lems in music is for the teacher 
training institution to insert 
music in the curricular re- 
quirements. 

2. Methods should be perfected by 
which teachers in districts with 
no use of instruments may in- 
struct their own music. 

3. There is a need for more musi- 
cally inspired teachers to meet 
the demand in this new educa- 
tional scheme. 

4, There must be a closer connec- 
tion of music in the school and 
community. These off-campus 
services in music are an integral 
part of the work of the school. 

5. Both the high school and the 
college should lead, not only in 
action, but in the field of 
thought and the discovery of 
taste. The school must always 
be ahead of the constituency 
which it serves. 

6. The “lone teacher” in a school 
with three hundred students 
and over cannot successfully 
carry on a program with all of 
its implications; if so, he or she 
is @ magician and not a musi- 
cian. 

7. Colleges must continue to offer 
pre-college music courses until 
music is recognized and taught 
in all approved high schools. 

8. Lack of funds to provide a com- 
petent music instructor and the 
misinterpretation of music cur- 
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ricula are two main handicaps 
that will prevent music from 
making its significant contribu- 
tion to the individual. 

9. It is too late to start the usual 
pedagogical routine with their 
central aims, teaching of music 
reading in a college which offers 
a one year curricula of music. 
There are many things that the 
student should know in order to 
develop him as a good listener, 
and the twelve years of pre- 
college study should have 
started him on his long path of 
musical knowledge. 

10. Since music has been relegated 
to an unimportant status in the 
curriculum of the Negro school, 
this investigation shows the 
need of music supervision and 
the centralization of aims. 

11. Visits to the rural schools dis- 
closed that they had no instru- 
ments. It is understood that 
many are able to buy them, and 
it stands to reason that chairs, 
crayon and other necessary 
equipment would be considered 
before any type of musical in- 
strument. When questioned, a 
few stated that they could pos- 
sibly get enough money to buy 
a phonograph. It would be well 
to build a course centered 
around the use of a phonograph 
for the rural school, rather than 
have emphasis placed upon 
sight singing. 


The writer feels that there should be 
more courses offered in Negro music 
in our schools. The Negro should 
throw aside the puerile imitations of 
the white man and develop his own 
music idiom. It is possible that a 
National School of Music in America 


could be built upon the folk music of 
the Negro, as it is now recognized 
as a distinctive product of America. 

The major portion of the duties of a 
school music teacher will constitute 
teaching children to sing, and direct- 
ing choruses, glee clubs, and operettas. 
The response to be gained from the 
natural eagerness of the child is en- 
hanced by the ability of the teacher to 
produce a good singing tone himself; 
yet, few schools are offering a degree 
or major in music, or require lessons 
in voice. Some students have studied 
piano for eight years but have never 
had a voice lesson in their lives. Mr. 
Eric T. Clarke, Director of the Con- 
cert Project of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges, seems to 
have hit the point when he states, 
“The musician, to be worthy of the 
name, must stand on three legs; that 
is, he must make musical noises him- 
self, he must teach and learn, he must 
be able to listen to others.”” 

From the findings of this study, it 
appears that Fort Valley State Teach- 
ers College, and other schools located 
in such strategic places, can render 
valuable service in improving music 
instruction. The writer refers to Fort 
Valley State College because of the 
attention now being directed toward 
building a curriculum that will meet 
the new educational demands. 

The writer wishes to thank all of the 
schools which answered the question- 
naire and all those who cooperated in 
this study. The writer also solicits cor- 
respondence from all music educators 
and artists who can make constructive 
recommendations for the improve- 
ment of music in the Negro school and 
college. 


7 From an address, The Artistic Tripod, 
made at Fisk University, April 15, 1938. 














The Revival of Classical Learning as the 


Most Potent Force in Negro Progress 
HAROLD E. FARMER 


There has been increasing dissatis- 

faction expressed from informed quar- 
ters of late regarding the end and 
means of college education. To those 
of us shrouded in obscurity without 
the avenues of effective denouncement 
it is most gratifying to welcome a 
critical champion from high places. It 
has gradually come to be realized that 
the elective system popularized by the 
late Dr. Charles W. Eliot has wors- 
ened the product of our colleges. It 
had been inaugurated and universally 
adopted, not to circumvent the rigid 
classical tradition but to modify it so 
as to subserve the ends of science and 
matters of more practical issue in our 
lives. This program has failed in terms 
of the aims of education most clearly 
outlined for me by John Henry New- 
man: 
University training is the great ordinary 
means to a great but ordinary end; it aims 
at raising the intellectual tone of society, at 
cultivating the public mind, at purifying 
the national taste, at supplying true prin- 
ciples to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims 
to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement 
and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facili- 
tating the exercise of political power, and 
refining the intercourse of private life. It is 
the education which gives a man a clear 
conscious view of his own opinions and 
judgments, a truth in developing them, an 
eloquence in expressing them, and a force 
in urging them. It teaches him to... de- 
tect what is sophistical and to discard what 
is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post 
with credit, and to master any subject with 
facility. 


Shortly after the World War a 
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group of American university men 
abroad decided to improvise a college 
curriculum and teach those interested 
while waiting for the arrival of ships 
to come home. One of the members of 
that group wrote a list of what he felt 
was the greatest books of all time em- 
bodying particularly what is called the 
European tradition, arranged in 
chronological order and pedagogical 
sequence, defining the pivotal points 
in the history of Western thought. 
This original list has been extended, 
then pruned, revised and edited. On 
return to America half a dozen more 
men, interested more or less in educa- 
tion, became thoroughly and genu- 
inely enthused about this list of great 
books, which revealed itself, the more 
one studied it, to be an all-inclusive, 
comprehensive, college education in 
itself and from original sources instead 
of through commentaries and opinions 
of much inferior writers. The list 
further disclosed that in no outstand- 
ing institution today were the greatest 
authors in the history of the world re- 
ceiving due consideration. These men 
scattered to four institutions—Colum- 
bia, Virginia, Chicago, and St. John’s 
—dedicated to the task of resurrecting 
the liberal arts as instruments of edu- 
cation through the mastery of the 
great books. The subjects, seven par- 
ticularly basic, have been arranged as 
of old into the trivium—grammar, 
rhetoric; dialectic—and the quad- 
rivium—arithmetic, geometry, music, 
astronomy; at St. John’s these are 
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complemented by the language tu- 
torial, the mathematical tutorial, the 
formal lecture, the seminar and the 
laboratory as the media of interpreta- 
tion of these hundred great authors. 
This in brief is the liberal arts tradi- 
tion and it is over two thousand years 
old; the departure from it during the 
last fifty years was highly experi- 
mental and in retrospect seen to be 
fraught with failure. I mention this 
knowing full well that it is no news to 
professional educators, but in the hope 
that lay readers of this JouRNAL like 
myself will interest themselves in this 
important question. One of the best 
sellers of the day is concerned solely 
with this problem, admirably set 
forth with a very lucid and effective 
solution: Dr. Mortimer J. Adler’s 
How to Read a Book. One paragraph 
expresses a great deal of its teaching, 
most sound for Negroes: 


It is not just a play on words to connect 
liberalism and liberal education, or to say 
that training in the liberal arts liberalizes— 
makes us free. The arts of reading and writ- 
ing, listening and speaking, are the arts 
which make it possible for us to think freely, 
because they discipline the mind. They are 
the liberating arts. The discipline they ac- 
complish frees us from the vagaries of un- 
founded opinion and the strictures of local 
prejudice. They free our minds from every 
domination except the authority of reason 
itself. A free man recognizes no other au- 
thority. 


If this is sound advice for Ameri- 
cans—and from the circulation of the 
book thousands think it very timely— 
in a land of the free, how much better 
must it be for those Americans who 
enjoy freedom least of all. In following 
the pages of this JouRNAL for some en- 
lightened interpretation of this prob- 
lem and its solution, as it affects Ne- 
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groes of course, Professor William H. 
Jones has epitomized the essence of 
the matter more forcefully than I have 
elsewhere encountered and thereby 
demonstrated an understanding rare 
in my experience in discussion of the 
topic of Negro education: 
Unquestionably, some of the obstacles 
which have loomed largest in the pathway 
of the Negro’s progress have been his in- 
adequate knowledge of human history and 
his failure to appreciate the laws of social 
evolution and the essential characteristics 
of human nature. He does not adequately 
understand man and society. Accordingly 
he had been guilty of over-simplifying his 
problem—he has not accounted for all the 
factors involved. 


If this be true, and this writer be- 
lieves it to strike at the very heart of 
the trouble, it constitutes a courageous 
indictment of Negro education at the 
college level particularly. The tradi- 
tional arguments of vocational train- 
ing as a preparation of good citizenry, 
of the inability of the Negro to assimi- 
late the best culture through the high- 
est techniques of education, or that 
such revelation totally unfits the Ne- 
gro for the life he must necessarily 
live, are potent anesthetics of cultural 
euthanasia, which fosters self-perpetu- 
ating intellectual bondage. One cannot 
make a free choice unless one does 
know all the factors involved and this 
constitutes a liberal education, which 
like God is no respecter of persons, 
particularly as regards their color. 
A record of human enquiry has been 
built up in the world since the begin- 
ning of written history, familiarity 
with which leads to freedom in all its 
connotations, whether one is white, 
black, red, yellow or brown. It may 
be true that “higher” education en- 
genders in the Negro aspirations that 
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can never be realized; but highest 
education certainly does not. Alex- 
ander Pope wrote long ago that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing; 
half-baked is worse than unbaked. 
Vocational ends of supremely prac- 
tical issue have no place on a liberal 
arts program, which applies to the 
blackest man alive as well as to the 
whitest; and Negroes have no specific 
problems of any kind that justify an 
exception in their case. The Negro is 
not the only man in the world who has 
to earn a living. The pages of this 
JOURNAL bear testimony that our Ne- 
gro educators have been in disagree- 
ment and confusion on the aims of 
Negro education; it cannot always be 
discerned whether their own perspec- 
tive is fore-shortened or whether they 
are paid middlemen and mouthpieces 
of white philanthropists. The writer 
heard one speaker credit the late Dr. 
Kelley Miller with the remark that as 
long as white philanthropists subsi- 
dized Negro education, white philan- 
thropists would dictate the policy of 
Negro education. In some instances 
this policy has been eminently helpful: 
there are foundations, scholarships, 
grants and loans, some specifically for, 
others open to, Negroes to pursue the 
highest branches of art and science 
and there are records of Negroes who 
have given creditable account of them- 
selves as beneficiaries. These heights 
of endeavor are the gift of the gods 
and reserved for the few of any race, 
not only Negroes; but attainment is 
of sufficient recurrence in our life to- 
day to abandon many of the old 
theories. Money-changing as a goal 
cheapens the highest aims of liberal 
education to serve an unworthy ob- 
jective and its discussion in that con- 
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nection, commonly heard, dissemi- 
nates a detrimental misconception. 
Mr. John W. Parker has recently 
quoted Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins 
speaking to a graduating class: 


We know now that graduation from college 
does not carry with it a promise that the 
graduate will even be able to earn a living 
to say nothing of acquiring great wealth. 
We must recognize then that you may never 
make a nickel that you would not have 
made if you had never come here, that your 
education will not hoist you by so much as 
a single round up the social ladder, and that 
with the finest degree in America you may 
have to support yourselves by pushing but- 
tons eight hours a day. 


That kind of parting advice imposes 
direct orientation at the commence- 
ment of life’s work more helpful than 
the customary repetition of non- 
existent tangible benefits to be soon 
enjoyed. Dr. Hutchins is in the van- 
guard of a very, very small group of 
American educators staunchly advo- 
cating reform in our liberal arts col- 
leges. 

This writer firmly believes that edu- 
cation is the salvation of the Negro, 
but only the most liberal education, 
and furthermore it is the only salva- 
tion. In many a debate the resolution 
that economics is the direct and sole 
cause of the Negro’s plight finds many 
and willing champions. Such a point 
of view discloses considerably more 
than a smattering of ignorance and is 
a case in point of Prof. Jones’ indict- 
ment. This is not the place nor the 
time to present the argument which 
would necessarily be lengthy for those 
who need it. The description of the 
history of the Negro in America as 
being one of the worst scandals of per- 
secution ever perpetrated, that be- 
cause of this background—here in 
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1940 America, the melting pot of the 
world, where the second generation of 
the most illiterate Europeans without 
even the benefit of language, and 
through sheer thrift and industry, 
graduate from our great and old uni- 
versities—apologies made in behalf of 
the college Negro are well founded, is 
the type of consoling alibi that ex- 
tenuates racial sloth in the eyes of the 
thinking Negro. It is surprising how 
often this train of thought which per- 
petuates self-pity and degradation is 
heard in places where people have as- 
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sembled to earnestly discuss some 
kindred topic. Even if this point of 
view had basis in fact, and it does not, 
the teaching should be a way out 
rather than an excuse for accepting 
your fate unchallenged. The Negro 
was here before the Declaration of In- 
dependence; it is a land of the greatest 
opportunity in the world for the 
underprivileged; there is more toler- 
ance here than elsewhere. Construc- 
tive exploitation of these facts depends 
directly on education. 





























The Development of Negro Education in 
the District of Columbia 
EMMETT D. PRESTON, JR. 


There were no schools for Negroes 
in the District of Columbia prior to 
1800. This does not mean, however, 
that Negroes in the District had been 
entirely without training for, inas- 
much as the sentiment against edu- 
cating Negroes was not extremely 
vigorous during the early history of 
the Nation’s capital, many were en- 
couraged, by tolerant Whites, to pick 
up fragments of knowledge wherever 
and by such means as they could. 
They were taught in Sunday and 
evening schools in Washington and 
Georgetown (as well as the ‘‘county’’), 
which were separate municipalities. 
Some Negroes were allowed to attend 
the private schools and academies of 
the Whites, while a few other Negroes, 
as favorite servants of congressmen, 
had been exposed to the rudiments of 
learning. The acquisition of an educa- 
tion under such conditions, however, 
was at best, limited, and so the great 
majority of Negroes could neither 
read nor write. Opportunities for ob- 
taining even a small bit of education 
were irregular and a matter of fortui- 
tous circumstance, because no definite 
system designed to provide mass train- 
ing for Negroes had been devised. 

It is quite significant to note that 
the first school built for the express 
purpose of educating Negro children 
in the District of Columbia was 
erected by three ex-slaves, George 
Bell, Nicholas Franklin and Moses 
Liverpool. This school house was a 
one-story frame, erected in 1807 when 


the Negro population consisted of less 
than 1,500 persons as follows: 


Male slaves................ 409 
Female slaves.............. 479 
Male non-resident slaves..... 55 
Female non-resident slaves. . . 61 
Free black males............ 126 
Free black females.......... 153 
Free mulatto males.......... 95 
Free mulatto females........ 120 

PRR Ba oo. ars, cs wracovereial on dueteree 1,498 


Of this population 494 were free Ne- 
groes. 

As Bell, who could neither read nor 
write, was the leading spirit in this 
initial effort to inaugurate and foster 
opportunities for educational expan- 
sion among Negroes, the school was 
called the Bell School House. At the 
completion of the building a Mr. Lowe 
(white) was engaged to teach. The 
school continued for a few years, after 
which it was used for dwelling pur- 
poses.! 

The Bell School was revived in 
1818. Again, Negroes took the initia- 
tive in creating opportunities to pro- 
mote the intellectual expansion of 
their race. The free Negro men organ- 
ized a school ‘founded by an associa- 
tion of free people of color of the city 
of Washington, called the Resolute 
Beneficial Society.’””’ The school was 
for the children of free colored families 
and it purposed to improve the in- 
tellect and morals of colored youth for 
they would be interested in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar 

1 Henry Barnard, Dept. of Education, 


“Special Report of the Commissioner of 
Education” pp. 195-96. 
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and such subjects as they could mas- 
ter. There were evening and Sunday 
classes attached to the school of the 
Resolute Beneficial Society and per- 
haps this is the first Negro “night” 
school in Washington, D.C.? The first 
teacher of this school was a Mr. Pier- 
pont. But he was succeeded after three 
years by John Adams (1821), a shoe- 
maker, who was the first man of the 
Negro race to teach in Washington.* 

The third school for Negro children 
was established by Henry Potter, an 
Englishman, about 1809 on the corner 
of Seventh and F Streets, N.W. This 
was followed by a school started by 
Mrs. Anne Maria Hall, colored, on 
Capitol Hill. She, a native of Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, was the 
very first colored person to teach in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Mary Billing, an English- 
woman, well educated, cultured and 
good, established the first Negro 
school in Georgetown, D.C. At first, 
when teaching in a white school, she 
had taught Negro boys and girls along 
with the whites, but eventually op- 
position to this procedure became so 
pronounced that Mrs. Billing in 1810 
started a school for colored on Dun- 
barton Avenue. 

After Mrs. Billing relinquished her 
school about 1823, the Smothers 
School House was built by Henry 
Smothers. His school was very large, 
for it was attended by over one hun- 
dred pupils. Smothers was followed by 
John Prout, who with citizens and 
members of the A. M. E. Church, 
organized a ‘Free school,” May 4, 





2 Daily National Intelligence, (Wash., 
D.C.) Aug. 20, 1818. An account of the 
Schools of the Resolute Beneficial Society. 

3 Barnard, op. cit., p. 198. 


1831. Prout’s successor was the illus- 
trious John F. Cook, whose adminis- 
tration was interrupted by the “Snow 
Riot,”’ during which time Mr. Cook 
left Washington. He returned in 1836 
and reopened his school (Union Semi- 
nary) where he had large classes. The 
school was continued by his sons, 
John F. Cook and George F. T. Cook. 
Later this school was held in the base- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, and 
from there moved to Sixteenth Street 
where it operated until 1867. 

The first seminary for colored girls 
was established in Georgetown in 1827 
by Father Vanlomen, a devout Cath- 
olic priest. One could cite indefinitely 
other schools such as the St. Francis 
Academy for Colored Girls, 1829, Miss 
Myrtilla Miner’s Seminary for Col- 
ored Girls, established as a normal 
school for colored girls in 1851, Miss 
Arabella Jones’ (colored) school for 
colored girls, Mary Wormley’s school 
and scores of others that were organ- 
ized and taught by Negroes and 
friendly whites during this period pre- 
ceding the Civil War. 

From 1800 to 1861, it can be seen 
that although public instruction as 
such for Negroes did not exist, yet 
Negroes in the District had schools 
and attended them in reasonably large 
numbers. Negroes were aided and en- 
couraged for the most part by white 
people who assisted them in their 
efforts to establish schools. White 
people founded schools for Negroes 
and in many instances devoted their 
lives to the educational advancement 
of the colored people. In this period 
also it is noted that Negroes, appre- 
ciating opportunities for educational 
advancement, helped themselves, 
built schools, taught school, and paid 
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teachers even at a time when they 
were being taxed by a Government 
which provided no training whatso- 
ever for them. The seeds from which 
the present adequate school system in 
the District of Columbia has grown, 
were planted during the hectic and 
troublous days from 1830 to 1861.4 


EDUCATION BETWEEN 
1861 AND 1868 


By 1861 over 1,000 Negro boys and 
girls were being taught in the various 
schools in Washington, Georgetown, 
and the county. There were upwards 
of 14,500 Negroes in the District of 
Columbia due to the great influx of 
Negroes who poured into the District 
as water through a sieve. Many of 
these Negroes had been considered 
“contraband of war’’ and had been 
treated as such by General Butler in 
Virginia. The first school for contra- 
bands in Washington was effective 
March 16, 1862, by the American 
Tract Society of New York. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of one N. DuBois, 
an agent for the company, a meeting 
was called by Rev. H. W. Pierson, 
President of Cumberland College, 
Ky., of contrabands in Duff Green’s 
Row, on Capitol Hill, where most of 
this ‘‘war material’’ lived. Some sixty 


‘ Ibid., pp. 198-222. 


men, women and children, fresh from 
the plantations of Virginia were pres- 
ent and expressed an eagerness for 
learning. Rev. Pierson taught these 
persons with printed cards, having on 
them verses from the Bible in large 
letters and by using the word-method 
was very successful, for the contra- 
bands learned rapidly. 

Another school was soon started in 
the basement of the Colored Union 
Bethel Church on M Street near 
Fifteenth Street by the Rev. George 
Shearer from Princeton Seminary. The 
schools grew rapidly in numbers and 
in interest and so by Thanksgiving, 
1862, the Tract School held the first 
public entertainment ever given by a 
contraband school in the District of 
Columbia. 

In response to nation-wide agitation 
and publicity, for the most part, by 
strong white friends eager and zealous 
to have Negroes trained, over twenty 
schools had been established in the 
District of Columbia. These schools 
served, by 1864, 2,650 pupils and were 
taught by 61 persons. Inasmuch as it 
is estimated that there were over 
35,000 Negroes in the District by 
1864, it can be seen readily how im- 
portant the training of Negroes was. 
By 1867, the following Relief, Aid 
Society and Freedmen’s Schools were 
operating in the District of Columbia: 





Schools Teachers Scholars 

New York Branch, Freedmen’s Union Commission........ 15 17 1,041 
Pa. Branch, Freedmen’s Union Commission.............. 15 17 849 
New England Branch, Freedmen’s Union Commission. .... 4 4 217 
American Missionary Association.................0.0005 8 9 507 
Amer. Bapt. Home Missionary Association............... 3 6 101 
New England Friends’ Mission..................-.0005: 2 5 267 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission...................00005. 5 5 297 
Bangor Freedmen’s Aid Society................ 0 ce secu 1 1 74 
Theological Institute and University, Rev. Turney........ 2 5 75 
St. Martin’s Church, Colored, Catholic.................. 2 4 350 
Trustees of Colored schools..............cccceccccvccecs 5 7 450 

MENU ST sacties ie Grete ae ae-Gs ered Oa. De oor dias Unrate 62 80 4,228 
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These are merely the outstanding agencies: 
Expenses of Leading Benevolent Agencies 


Pennsylvania F. R. Association........... 
New York F. R. Association.............. 
New England F. A. Society.............. 
American Missionary Association......... 
Se SS | eae 
New England Friends................... 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission........... 
O. 8S. Presbyterian Mission............... 
Amer. Bapt. Home Missionary Society..... 
African Civilization Society.............. 
American Free Baptist Mission........... 
National F. R. Association (D.C.) contributed from the North............. 
American Tract Society.................. 


Miscellaneous Contributions............ 


Tota Northern Aid in four years..... 


$ 32,500 
24 000 
6,000 
14,500 
13,500 
7,000 
11,500 
6,500 
8 ,000 
3,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
5,000 


$135 ,000 





Besides the schools spoken of there 
were the Colored Orphans’ Home for 
Girls, organized in 1863; St. Aloysius’ 
School for Girls (which had its origin 
in 1863 on Fifteenth Street had moved 
to C Street in 1864 and at Third and 
G Streets in 1867 and by 1860 had 
been placed under the direction of St. 
Aloysius Church) ; St. Martin’s School 
established in 1866; Miss Mann’s 
School, 17th and M Streets, a sort of 
Normal School, which became a part 
of the city schools in 1867; John Am- 
bush’s School 1862, on New York 
Avenue (later moved to Asbury 
Church) and several others. 

Industrial education also was re- 
garded as essential to Negro welfare 
and on November 7, 1867, the Colfax 
Industrial Mission was started at 
Seventh and O Streets, N.W. Miss 
Walker’s Industrial School started 
January 1, 1866 and within a short 
time instruction and employment had 
been given to 315 women and 12 men 
and boys; 819 garments for men, 
women and children had been made, 
to wit: 70 pairs of pants, 60 pairs of 
underwear and 57 shirts, for which 
$60.00 was received. During the first 
school year ten freed women (formerly 


field hands in slavery) had made 300 
pairs of men’s pants and fine shirts 
and women had been able to earn 
$3.00 with a needle. 

The first attempt to establish an 
institution for the training of Negro 
ministers was in January, 1865, by the 
Rev. Edmund Turney, a Calvinist 
Baptist clergyman. By February 13, 
the plan for a seminary, “The Na- 
tional Theological Institute for Col- 
ored Ministers,’ was completed and 
Rev. Turney elected president. By 
March 2, 1867, the institution was ex- 
panded into a university embracing in 
its designs of culture “others than 
those connected with the Christian 
ministry.” Later that month the 
Freedmen’s Bureau gave the institu- 
tion $10,000 to assist in the establish- 
ment of institutions of learning for the 
benefit of the colored people. 

Rev. Turney’s university scheme 
was quite novel, to say the least. It 
embraced the plan of a central school 
in the District of Columbia with sub- 
ordinate institutions of a prepara- 
tory, industrial and normal character 
at desirable places through the South. 
During his administration of the 
school Rev. Turney opened night 
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classes for preachers and teachers and 
a day school of the same character. He 
organized a school at the Baptist 
Church on Vermont Avenue, and a 
“Female Collegiate Institute” on Cap- 
itol Hill. He also organized an evening 
school at Freedmen’s village in Arling- 
ton. As these schools developed he put 
many of his former scholars in charge. 

Wayland Theological Seminary was 
established in the basement of the 
First Colored Church, Nineteenth and 
I Streets, September, 1864, by the 
New England Freedmen’s Aid Com- 
mission. The school grew to the point 
that the Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau gave it a Government 
building in 1866 and by 1867 it was a 
fully equipped seminary.® 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


Those men who organized Howard 
University constituted a small group 
of Northerners who were vitally in- 
terested in elevating Negroes. The 
originator of the idea of organizing 
Howard University was Rev. B. F. 
Morris of Cincinnati, Ohio. On No- 
vember 20, 1866, the first meeting was 
held in the Columbia College Law 
Building, at which time some twenty 
persons were present. It was decided 
to call the school the Theological Sem- 
inary. Committees and Trustees ( O. 
O. Howard, President of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, was a Trustee) were 
appointed. At a second meeting, De- 
cember 6, it was decided to call the 
institution the Howard Normal and 
Theological Institution for the educa- 
tion of preachers and teachers. At a 
third meeting, December 18, the name 
was changed again to the Howard 
University and plans for medical and 


5 Ibid., pp. 223-45. 


law departments were drawn up. 
There was some debate as to 
whether women and white persons 
should be admitted to the University, 
but finally it was agreed to admit any- 
one. Gen. Howard, ably assisted by 
Senator Wilson, was the “great sus- 
taining pillar of the enterprise.’’ How- 
ard University was officially recog- 
nized as an institution by Congress, 
March 2, 1867. The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau spent in excess of $100,000 for the 
buildings and grounds and the initial 
Howard University consisted of a Nor- 
mal and Preparatory Department, the 
Medical Department, Collegiate De- 
partment and Law Department. 
Strangely enough, Theology, for which 
the college had been suggested in the 
beginning was the last of these depart- 
ments to be organized. Howard Uni- 
versity offered an opportunity for Ne- 
groes to get degrees from various de- 
partments for the first time in the his- 
tory of the District of Columbia.*® 
The period, 1861-1868 stands out as 
one of vital importance so far as Negro 
education in the District of Columbia 
is concerned. As a result of the hazards 
of the Civil War and the irregularities 
resulting therefrom, thousands of Ne- 
groes only recently removed from the 
odium of slavery and devoid of under- 
standing, as well as destitute of funds, 
had come to the District of Columbia. 
Northern whites took the problem of 
the Negro in their own hands and not 
only did they successfully prosecute 
the educational program begun before 
the Civil War, but they created edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes in a 
big way. By 1868 Negroes could follow 


6 U.S. Statutes at Large, 14:438-39, 
March 2, 1862. ‘‘An act to incorporate the 
Howard University.” Also Barnard, pp. 
245-252. 
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their elementary work through the 
normal and preparatory schools; they 
could attend a University and they 
could also learn the art of handwork 
through the industrial schools. In 
short, the opportunities for learning 
had widened considerably to the ad- 
vantage of Negroes, for they could 
now utilize their knowledge along 
commercial lines and to their economic 
advantage. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON 
AND GEORGETOWN, 1862-74 


On May, 21, 1862 Congress passed 
an Act which required 10 per cent of 
the taxes collected from persons in 
Washington and Georgetown to be set 
aside for primary schools for Negroes. 
The Act further provided that the 
boards of trustees in the two cities 
should have complete control of the 
funds provided by the tax as well as 
contributions from friends and socie- 
ties. The funds for Negro education 
were to be set aside from other funds 
and the trustees were to have the same 
control over the colored schools as 
they had over the white schools.’ Such 
is the essence of the first law passed by 
Congress pertaining to the Negro 
schools of Washington and George- 
town. Congress had attempted as far 
back as 1856 to establish schools for 
Negroes in the county but nothing had 
developed before 1862. The board of 
trustees declined the control of the Ne- 
gro schools and in July, 1862 a board 
of trustees of the schools for colored 
children was created. 


7 U.S. Statutes at Large, 12:1859-1868, p. 
407. “‘An act providing for the education of 
colored children in the cities of Washington 
& Georgetown.” May 21, 1862. 

8 Congressional Globe, 37th Congress, 2nd 
Session, July 11, 1862, p. 3310. 


The board of trustees for colored 
schools had the same powers over col- 
ored schools as the board of trustees 
had over the public schools except 
that the former were appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, while the 
latter were appointed by the city off- 
cials. The first board of trustees of 
colored schools was appointed July 1, 
1862 and its members were S. J. 
Bowen, Daniel Breed and Jenas C. 
Robbins.® Alfred Jones was the first 
Negro to be elected to the Board 
(1867) and William Syphax (1868) 
was the second.!® In 1869 Charles 
King (White) was elected to the Board 
and Wm. H. A. Wormley (Negro) was 
elected in 1870. Syphax went out of 
office in 1871 and Henry Johnson (Ne- 
gro) was elected Board member, the 
Board then consisting of Chas. King, 
W. H. A. Wormley and Henry John- 
son.” King left the Board in 1872 and 
John Gray was elected."* Wrangling on 
the part of the trustees resulted in the 
addition of six members of the Board 
(April 1, 1873), thus increasing the 


® Statutes at Large, Vol. XII, 1859-1863 
pp. 537-38. This act names the first trus- 
tees of the schools for colored children in 
Wash., & Georgetown. Annual ag on of the 
Board of Trustees for the Public Schools of 
D.C., 18738-1874. U.S. Gov’t Printing 
Office, 1874, p. 29. 

10K. D. Preston, Jr. ‘William Syphax, 
A Pioneer in Negro Education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” Journal of Negro His- 
tory, 20:457-71 (1935). An account of the 
activities of William Syphax & W. H. A. 
Wormley, Alfred Jones, lst Negro member 
of the Board, p. 458. 

1 Senate Executive Documents, Vol. I, 
41st. Congress, Report 20, pp. 30-35. A 
letter of Charles King to the Honorable 
Columbus Delano. Sect. of the Interior. 
Jan. 14, 1871. 

12 Daily Chronicle, (Wash., D.C.) July 8, 
1871. Henry Johnson was President of 
Board. 

18 Chronicle, June 25, 1872. Paper stated 
that King’s term would expire July 1, 1872 
; John Gray was one of the many candi- 

ates. 
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number to nine." On the 8th of August 
1874 the District Commissioners elim- 
inated the board of trustees of the 
colored schools and the board of 
trustees of the public schools con- 
sisting of three residents of Washing- 
ton, three of Georgetown and three 
from the county had charge of all the 
schools.'5 

The first public school for Negroes 
was not established until 1864 be- 
cause the funds collected over the two- 
year period were less than $800.00—to 
be exact they were $736.86. And so, in 
June 1864, Congress passed: another 
Act which provided that funds for 
educational purposes ‘‘shall be applied 
to the education of both white and col- 
ored children and that the proportion 
for colored children be paid to the 
board of trustees for colored schools, 
the funds to be distributed in propor- 
tion as the number of colored children 
between the ages of 6 and 17 years 
bears to the whole number of children 
thereof.’ As the municipal authori- 
ties seemed unwilling to execute this 
Act in the true spirit, Congress passed 
still another Act, July 23, 1866, im- 
posing a penalty for non-compliance.!” 
The city council, therefore, January 
31, 1867, directed the mayor to turn 
over the funds provided by the several 
Acts of Congress to the trustees of the 
colored schools. 


44 Tbid., April 3, 1873. First meeting of 
Board with nine members. 

16 H. H. Long, “Public Education in the 
District of Columbia,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation, 7:393, Jl 1938. 

16 U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, pp. 
187-193. June 25, 1864. “An act to provide 
for the public instruction of youth in the 
county of Washington, D.C., and for other 
purposes.” 

17 Tbid., Vol. XIV, pp. 216-218. ‘An 
Act relating to public schools in D.C. July 
23, 1866. 


By February 21, 1871, Congress re- 
pealed the charters of Washington and 
Georgetown and created the District 
of Columbia.!8 In 1873 Congress pro- 
vided for a superintendent of schools 
for colored children appointed by the 
governor.!® This office was held by 
Negroes until 1900. The offices of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the colored 
schools were abolished, June 20, 1874?° 
and on July 11, the city commissioners 
transferred the records and accounts 
of these officers to the comptroller. 

The period from 1862 to 1874 is one 
of the most interesting and vital peri- 
ods in the history of Negro educational 
opportunities in the District of Colum- 
bia. From the very beginning Negro 
trustees of the board demanded every 
right and opportunity for Negroes that 
the white enjoyed. William Syphax and 
W. H. A. Wormley even clamored for 
mixed schools and supported the Sum- 
ner Bill.24 They said that inasmuch as 
Negroes rode with whites on the street 
cars and sat side by side in the jury 
box, there was no reason why black 
and white children should not sit side 
by side in school. They demanded that 
the monies apportioned for Negro 
schools be spent for the same and that 
Negroes would get all they were en- 
titled to. 

On August 14, 1871, Henry John- 
son, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees for Colored Schools, offered a reso- 


18 Statutes at Large, Vol. XVI, 1869- 
1871, pp. 419-429 Congress created Dist. of 
Columbia and repealed charters of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown. 

an Ibid., Vol. 17, pp. 619-20, March 3, 
1873. 

20 Tbid., Vol. 18, pp. 116-121. 

21 Senate Bills, 41st Cong., 2nd Session, 
pp. 1869-70, Bill S861—‘“‘To secure equal 
rights in the public schools of Washington & 
Georgetown” introduced by Charles Sum- 
ner. 
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lution calling for a uniform system of 
education to be adopted for all chil- 
dren. He called attention to the fact 
that the white public schools had four 
grades—primary, secondary, inter- 
mediate and grammar, while the col- 
ored schools had three grades—pri- 
mary, grammar and intermediate.” 
Thus was the doctrine of quality of 
opportunity for both races begun. 
Wormley advocated efficiency—ap- 
pointment of Negroes by examination 
as heads of schools and he also was in- 
strumental in creating the first board 
of examiners.”* The members of this 
board were, J. O. Wilson, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Prof. Vashon, 
William J. Wilson, George F. McLel- 
land and George F. T. Cook (Negro) 
Superintendent of Colored Schools. 
These same trustees had elected 
George F. T. Cook as Superintendent 
of Negro Schools, July 26, 1871 and 
Cook remained in office until 1900, or 
29 years. Thus the dual system was 
actually begun during the period of 
the trustees of the colored schools. 
During the control of the Negro 


22 Daily Morning Chronicle, Aug. 19, 
1871. Editorial on “Uniform System of 
Education.”” Comments on resolution to 
that effect drawn up by Henry Johnson. 

8 Tbid., July 27, 1871—Wormely urged 
appointment to teachers by examination. 
George F. T. Cook appointed Supt. of 
Negro schools. Aug. 29, 1871 issue of Chron- 
icle lists 1st Board of Examiners. The first 
examination given by the Board of Exam- 
iners seems to have been in Sept. 1872. The 
two applicants for a teaching position in the 
high school had failed their average being 
43. Two members of the Board objected to 
the examination for the following reasons 
(1) questions had been too long and tedious 
and would require a 2 day session of 6 hours 
each to answer them (2) The questions did 
not determine intelligence on knowledge of 
subject matter and (3) the examinees could 
have been confused by the questions. State- 
ment sent to Messrs. John Gray and 
W. H. A. Wormley-Trustees. Chronicle, Sept. 
17, 1872. 
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schools by the Board of Trustees of the 
Colored Schools much building of 
schools and buying of property was 
done. In general, such schools as the 
Stevens, Sumner, Lincoln, Lovejoy, 
John F. Cook, Anthony Bowen, Dela- 
ware, and others were put up. Certain- 
ly those trustees, regardless of quarrels 
and individual differences, contributed 
much to the present school set-up. It 
might be added also that the high and 
normal schools were begun during this 
same period. At the end of 1874 op- 
portunities for educational advance- 
ment were greater for Negroes than 
ever before. 

The District Appropriations Act of 
July 1, 1882 stated that three Negroes 
should hold membership on a board 
of school trustees, consisting of nine 
members. The Appropriations Act of 
June 6, 1900 authorized a board of 
trustees of seven—one superintend- 
ent of schools, two assistant superin- 
tendents of schools, one of whom 
should administer colored schools. On 
June 20, 1906 a Board of Education 
was established, consisting of nine 
members, residents of the District of 
Columbia. Three of these are to be 
women. Always there have been three 
Negroes on this board. This system is 
still in operation.*4 

It can be seen that from the estab- 
lishment of the very first school for 
colored children in 1807, that Negroes 
have participated quite freely in the 
organization and expansion of their 
own school system. At present, the 
school system for Negroes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is paraliel to that of 
the whites with the exception of the 
superintendent of public instruction. 


4H. H. Long, Op. cit., 390-9. 
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The Negroes have a staff, officials and 
teachers of the rank and salary scale of 
the whites. They have their board of 
examiners, research staff and Negroes 
participate not only in the affairs of 
the colored schools, but in the affairs 
of the white schools as well. Doxey A. 
Wilkerson says, ‘‘There is no other 
state where Negroes hold administra- 
tive position beyond principal and are 
members of a board of education of 
public schools.”** There is a common 
course of study for all and equality of 
opportunity is assured. 

The Negro in Washington, today, 
enjoys educational opportunities su- 


2 Doxey A. Wilkerson, ‘Special Prob- 
lems of Negro Education, U.S. Gov’t. Print- 
ing Office, 1939, pp. 155-157. ‘“Negro Edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia.” 


perior and more diverse than Negroes 
anywhere in the United States. He has 
the elementary, secondary, junior 
high, vocational and industrial schools 
at his disposal. There are commercial 
classes of great variety as well as 
classes in mechanics. He has the city 
teachers college, Howard University, 
where he can achieve in any profession 
under the Ph.D. level and he can even 
obtain that high honor from Catholic 
and American Universities and the 
best adult education set-up with 
more qualified leadership and teaching 
personnel, along with the greatest pos- 
sible choice of subject-matter in the 
entire W.P.A. set-up. Truly the educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes have 
reached the superlative degree in the 
nation’s capital. 








Some Observations of Marginal Man 
in the United States 
WILLIAM 8. TAYLOR 


The main barrier to the assimilation 
of the Mongoloid, and the Negroid 
Races in the United States is not men- 
tal but physical. Anthropologists are 
more or less agreed that there is no 
such thing as a superior or distinct 
race. If given an equal opportunity, 
the Chinese, the Japanese, and other 
racial groups would measure-up as 
well as some of the white foreign born, 
in the process of sharing American 
ideals. 

The taboos against the color of a 
man’s skin have been upheld by sen- 
timents better known as race preju- 
dice, not only in the United States, 
but in many of the European States. 
It has so happened that some of the 
yellow-brown and black racial groups 
have sanctioned amalgamation or in- 
termarriage, in many sections of the 
United States, particularly where their 
cultures are identical. 

The writer has had an opportunity 
to observe this intermarriage in four 
distinct areas of the United States 
where he has lived: (1) amalgamation 
of Mexicans and Negroes as seen in 
the Red River and Sixth Street dis- 
trict of Austin, and in the New Braun- 
fels Avenue and East Commerce 
Street district of San Antonio, Texas; 
(2) amalgamation as seen between the 
Mexicans and Negroes in Chicago’s 
West side, better known as the Max- 
well Street district; (3) amalgamation 
of the Creoles and Negroes as seen in 
the “Black Belt” section of Shreve- 
port, and in the seventh, ninth and 


fourteenth wards of New Orleans, La., 
and (4) amalgamation as seen between 
Puerto Ricans, Spaniards, Negroes, 
Filipinos, Portuguese, Hindoos, West 
Indians, and others. in New York’s 
Harlem, particularly around 116th 
Street and Seventh Avenue. 

Definition of Marginal Man. What 
do we mean by Marginal Man? Does 
marginal man mean a participant in 
two or more cultures? In this connec- 
tion, Young states: 


The marginal man tends to appear in any 
society where there is a mixture of cultures 
and of peoples. Amalgamation or inter- 
marriage is usually an important adjunct to 
assimilation, but unless this interracial mar- 
riage is acceptable to the dominant com- 
munity the hybrids must ordinarily accept 
a réle and a status as members of the racial 
and cultural group which is considered in- 
ferior by the dominant race. In the United 
States, intermarriage of Negroes and whites 
is, generally speaking, disapproved; and 
while the black-white hybrids play a part in 
accommodation between races, their place 
in fostering assimilation is decidedly limited. 
In contrast, the hybrids are playing a dis- 
tinctly important part in the fusion of cul- 
tures in Hawaii. They make up a veritable 
group of marginal individuals, drawing as 
they do upon two or more cultures.'. . . 


The belief is held that in the course 
of time the process of amalgamation 
will gradually wipe out the racial bar- 
riers which are in reality the physical 
marks of identification. 

Ecological Background of Negroes. In 
the United States the Negro popula- 

1 Kimball Young, Source Book for Soci- 


ology. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1935. p. 517. 
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lation has been distributed in at least 
seven distinct areas: the Seaboard 
cities of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Mobile, Alabama, and New Orleans; 
the Piedmont Region of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia; the Tidewater Re- 
gion of Virginia and Maryland; the 
northern cities, including New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and Cincinnati; 
the Northwest Territory, including 
such settlements as Cass County, 
Michigan, Hammond County, Indi- 
ana, and Wilberforce, Ohio; isolated 
communities of Negroes mixed with 
Indians; and the Florida Seminoles. 

Short History of Negroes in New Or- 
leans.2 About the year 1860, approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the free Negroes 
of Louisiana, lived in New Orleans. 
The free Negroes of New Orleans ac- 
quired a secure foothold in the eco- 
nomic order of the city. In New Or- 
leans there were found many skilled 
Negroes working in skilled occupa- 
tions because the color bar was not so 
great as in other cities. Of the occupa- 
tions given for 1,463 mulattoes in 
1850, at least 76 were shoemakers, 79 
were tailors; there were at least 299 
carpenters, 143 cigar makers, 213 ma- 
sons, one architect, four capitalists, 12 
teachers, and 61 clerks.’ 

Biological Heritage of Creoles. It is 
strongly denied by some of these so- 
called Creoles that Negro blood has 
formed a part of their biological herit- 
age. In the city of New Orleans one 
finds that the Creoles have inherited 
traditions somewhat different from 
those of Negroes in other parts of the 

2 Charles H. Wesley, ‘‘Negro Labor in 
the United States,’ 1850-1925. A Study in 
American Economic History, p. 37. New 


York. 
3 [bid., p. 38. 


United States. At a very early date the 
infusion of white blood was due to the 
close association between French and 
Spanish settlers and Negro and Indian 
women. These mixed bloods were soon 
recognized as a distinct caste because, 
(1) they were differentiated from the 
pure Negroes, and (2) the Latin ele- 
ment was opposed to racial mixture. 
The scarcity of white women in New 
Orleans brought about miscegenation 
between the early white settlers and 
the Negro and Indian women on a 
small scale, and concubinage involving 
white men and quadroon women on a 
large scale 

This system of concubinage between 
colored women and white men was a 
substitution to the legal prescription 
against intermarriage between them. 
Even at the quadroon balls only white 
men were admitted and these mulatto 
women who were under the chaperon- 
age of their mothers, were looked upon 
as the last work in beauty and grace. 
The stigma of Negro blood served as 
an incentive for some of these quad- 
roons or mulattoes to become a part of 
the white race. 

Early Prominence of the Mulatto. 
The predominance of the mulattoes 
among the Negro people was strik- 
ingly marked in the state of Louisiana. 
At one time there were 15,158 mulat- 
toes out of a population of 18,647 free 
Negroes.® Early in the settlement of 
the State of Virginia, a law was passed 
which stated that mulatto children 
should have the status of their mother. 
In 1681, the State of Maryland also 


4 Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey in 
the Seaboard States in the Year 1853-54. p. 
243. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. 

5 Population of the United States in 1860, 
p. 164. Census Bureau, Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 
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passed a law which stated that mulat- 
toes born of white servant women and 
Negro men were free. The great in- 
crease in the mulattoes has not come 
about by an increase within their own 
numbers. This increase of mulattoes 
came about from the offspring of slave 
women and white masters, who set 
free their mulatto children. Russell 
has the following to say: 

The free mulatto class, which numbered 
23,500 by 1860, was of course the result of 
illegal relations of white persons with Ne- 
groes; but, excepting those born of mulatto 
parents, most persons of the free class were 
not born of free Negro or white mothers, 
but of slave mothers, and were set free be- 
cause of their kinship to their master and 
owner.® 


Classes of Mexicans. In Mexico one 
finds that the important racial ele- 
ment is the European Spaniard. It is 
interesting to note that there are three 
important classes of Mexicans: (1) 
whites of Spanish descent; (2) mes- 
tizo, the middle class; and (3) Indians, 
the lowest class. Attempts at assimila- 
tion by Mexican social leaders have 
caused a change from caste to class. 
There are many classes of mixed 
blood, e.g., the Indian and European, 
the Negro and Indian, and the Negro 
and white (mulatto). 

The writer has attempted to present 
a historical background of the various 
culture strains so that a sympathetic 
understanding might be had by the 
reader for what is to follow. 

Mexicans in Austin, and San An- 
tonio, Texas. The Mexicans in and 
about Austin, and San Antonio, more 
or less follow the same culture pat- 
terns as do their native fellows that 








6 John H. Russell, The Free Negro in 
Virginia, p. 127. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1913. 


live about urban centers in Mexico. A 
stranger visiting either Austin, or San 
Antonion for the first time will be 
peculiarly interested in the dress, lan- 
guage, and general characteristics of 
the Mexicans met upon the streets. 

The writer has lived in Austin, 
Texas, i.e., in 1926 through 1938, when 
he was employed at Samuel Huston 
College as director of physical edu- 
cation. Here, he has had many oppor- 
tunities to drive over to San Antonio, 
a distance of eighty-one miles. The na- 
tive Mexican life is more picturesque 
around San Antonio due to its prox- 
imity to the Mexican border. 

Without a doubt, the most impor- 
tant fact in the life of the Mexican, is 
racial isolation. The long preponder- 
ance of Spanish culture can be at- 
tributed to this fact. The birth and 
death rate of the Mexican indicate a 
primitive community, having very 
low vitality. Some of the factors af- 
fecting the Mexicans are: (1) under- 
nourishment and indifference; (2) ra- 
cial tendencies; and (3) a prevalence 
of vices by the Indian. 

Attempts at assimilation as has 
been heretofore stated, has caused a 
change from caste to class. The highest 
class is called white, the middle class 
is called mestizo, and the lowest class 
is called Indian. The dominant reli- 
gion among those who are not pagans 
is the Catholic religion. The Mexican 
families are patriarchal. This fatherly 
worship as it were, seems more or less 
intuitive. True clans still persist as 
safe foundation stones. The father is 
respected and obeyed implicitly by the 
members of the household. 

Delicious Mexican foods like en- 
chiladas, hot tamales, tortillas, chile con 
carne, and frijoles, make up the better 
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portion of the national diet. 

The typical Mexican dress has dis- 
appeared from the sidewalks of Aus- 
tin. This is true of the higher classes 
even in San Antonio, but not so with 
the peon and the Indian. A hat of 
plaited straw, with the big brim curv- 
ing, and mounting to a high-peak is 
called a sombrero. The Mexican’s hat 
is his pride and joy, so to speak. His 
hat carries his money, his lunch, and 
his cigarettes. His costume is similar 
to that of a cowboy, which is found all 
over Mexico, especially among the 
ranchero. The women of the upper 
classes wear dresses designed in France 
for the most part. Many women of the 
middle class can be seen wearing the 
mantilla up and down Red River 
Street in Austin, and on Commerce 
Street in San Antonio. The mantilla is 
a beautiful silk scarf, three to four 
yards in length, and about a yard 
wide. The peon women wear anything 
from calico to just plain rags. 

Labor is more or less upon the guild 
plan, i.e., basically patriarchal. The 
industrial and agricultural workers are 
for the better part Indians and half 
breeds. The Mexican workers on the 
cotton farms and in the mills are poorly 
paid. 

The writer has seen the greasy, peon 
type of Mexican walk right into a drug 
store, sit down at the soda fountain 
with his dirty overalls, and wait his 
turn to be served. The attendant 
shows by his facial experssion that he 
despises serving him, yet he knows 
that he must not discriminate against 
this man of dark color because he is a 
Mexican. A Negro in a white man’s 
drug store in Texas would not dare to 
sit down, and he had better not ask 
for a soda. 


The dominant white class of Mexi- 
cans, are readily taken into the white 
man’s culture. The middle class, or 
mestizo, more or less herd together 
like the Indian. Color of the skin is an 
important factor as to their choice of 
assimilation. If the skin is white, or 
nearly white, the Mexican will par- 
take of the white man’s culture. If the 
skin is brown, yellow, or dark brown, 
he may elect to stay among his own 
group as the case is most of the time. 
On the other hand he may mingle with 
the Negro especially if the Negro in- 
volved is a pretty girl. 

Mexicans in the Maxwell Street Dis- 
trict, Chicago. Unlike their fellows who 
live close to native soil, the Mexicans 
living on the West side of Chicago 
have adapted themselves to their man- 
made environment. The writer spent 
several hours on Easter Monday, 
1937, in observing this district. Quite 
a number of the Mexicans and Ne- 
groes have intermarried. The type of 
family life is that of the Emancipated 
family.” In this area one sees the typi- 
cal “touch-an-go” sort; living in 
cramped quarters, a kitchenette- 
apartment affair; the interest of both 
the wife and husband outside of the 
home; home meaning a place to rest 
one’s weary bones at night; in most 
cases the type of family that feels it- 
self free from all neighborhood and 
community ties. This type of family 
more or less leads a “hand to mouth” 
existence. There are hardly any chil- 
dren if any. The husband if he will 
work, finds employment as a day la- 
borer, stock yard hand, shoe shiner, 
stevedore, presser, and as a waiter. 
Usually it is the wife who is the bread 


7 Kimball Young, op. cit. 
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winner. In many instances she is em- 
ployed as a domestic, i.e., cooking, 
washing, ironing, and housekeeping, 
all for one salary if she works in a pri- 
vate family. Of course there are those 
that are exceptions to this rule. The 
writer has noticed a goodly number of 
the Mexican women working as wait- 
resses in public restaurants, and as 
store keepers in small retail stores. 

What do these observations show. 
They clearly manifest that the Max- 
well district is a poorly organized com- 
munity. The life currents are all 
dammed up which makes for stagnant 
institutions. These poor people have 
not a chance at assimilation, for the 
poorer they are, the weaker is com- 
munity cohesion. Along this line Bo- 
gardus states: 

Whatever increases distance between 
groups weakens assimilation and lessens 
unity.§ 

It is in the finely organized com- 
munity where is found abundant and 
joyous life. Here is where one gives 
and shares. 

Creoles in New Orleans, and Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. The Creoles of olive 
complexion live mostly in the northern 
section of the city in the seventh 
ward. This section is north of Canal 
Street between Esplanade and Elysian 
Fields Avenues, and between St. 
Claude Avenue and Gentilly Road, 
the latter, was once the Old Spanish 
Trail. 

Many of the Creoles trace their ori- 
gin to the French settlers who inhab- 
ited the fertile lands of the Missis- 
sippi River. Others trace their origin 
to the infusion as was described under 

8’ Emory 8S. Bogardus, Contemporary 


Sociology, p. 286. Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California Press, 1931. 


the topic—Biological Heritage of 
Creoles. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the 
French settled along the Mississippi 
where they easily gained their liveli- 
hood. They were very liberal people, 
intermingled freely, and naturally 
amalgamated with the people found 
there. Only within the last decade 
have the Negroes and Creoles inter- 
married on a fairly large scale, that is, 
with the very dark Negro who has no 
semblance of Creole blood. The few 
cases of intermarriage between the 
Creoles and whites that occur every 
now and then, are kept more or less 
secret. The better class of Negro, that 
has distinct Negroid features, is con- 
sidered very intellectual. Due to the 
city’s proximity to the West Indies, 
there are those that believe the Creoles 
to be direct descendants of the West 
Indians. 

The darker colonies of Creoles live 
in the ninth and fourteenth wards, 
which are two extreme ends of the 
city. These two sections were built up 
over marsh lands. Both of these sec- 
tions are on the Mississippi River and 
they are very fertile. Evidently this 
cheap land has attracted the people 
that have a hard time economically, 
for this centrifugal® or movement to- 
ward cheaper land has been very in- 
viting to the very dark Creoles who 
have a low economic status. 

In Shreveport the writer was 
amazed to see some almost jet black 
people, with straight black hair, and 
low in stature, who called themselves 
Creoles. These black people have taken 
on the culture of the American Negro 
to a certain degree. These people gave 


® Kimball Young, op. cit., p. 101. 
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the writer an impression of inferiority 
as compared to other racial groups. By 
taking on the culture of the Negro to a 
certain degree, I mean that assimila- 
tion has readily taken place among the 
lowest elements of both groups. Due 
to the very color of these people and to 
their lowly station in life, I was given 
the impression that the attempted as- 
similation of such a group would only 
tend to intensify class conflict and 
class hatred. 

Racial Mixtures in New York’s 
Harlem. In referring to the multiple 
hybrids living side by side in New 
York’s Harlem as a “Melting Pot,” 
one would not be far wrong. The proc- 
ess of amalgamation is constantly 
going on between the Puerto Ricans, 
Spaniards, Negroes, Filipinos, Por- 
tuguese, Hindoos, West Indians, and 
others. The economic competition of 


New York City is of such a pressing 
nature, that these groups of hybrids 
are kept rather busily engaged work- 
ing for a living. 


CoNCLUSION 


With regard to the question of race 
mixture, there has been no proof as to 
the advantages or disadvantages, 
from the standpoint of hereditary 
make-up of the hybrids. There are 
some anthropologists that claim dis- 
harmony is often the result of race 
mixture. On the other hand, there are 
those that hold race mixture often re- 
sults in hybrid vigor. Outstanding an- 
thropologists like Boas, Shapiro, Hers- 
kovits, Franzblau, Benedict, Kline- 
berg, and others, hold varying and 
fluctuating opinions, yet, they more or 
less agree that there is no distinct ra- 
cial group. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Freedom of Thought in the 
Old South* 


“The dynamics of Southern thought 
moved, after the death of Jefferson, 
in the direction of defense, a trend 
which explains much in the cultural 
history of the Old South.” 

“From Jefferson to Calhoun might 
well be added as the subtitle of this 
study.” 

With the former of the above sen- 
tences Clement Eaton closes Freedom 
of Thought in the Old South, and with 
the latter he opens the second para- 
graph in the preface. They are impor- 
tant for the entire work. It would be 
claiming too much for this book, how- 
ever, so repetitious, meandering, and 
cumbersomely put together as it is, to 
say that they constitute a definite 
thesis. But scattered here and there 
throughout the pages are to be found 
statements which either repeat and 
re-repeat one or the other of these two 
sentences or in some way bear upon 
them. The following are a few samples. 


Between 1790 and 1850 striking changes 
had taken place in the quality of the leaders 
produced by the South. The Southern plan- 
tations of the eighteenth century had bred 
such liberals as George Mason, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Charles 
Carroll, James Madison, James Monroe, 
John Randolph of Roanoke, Christopher 
Gadsden, and Willie Jones. In 1850 their 
places were occupied by men of smaller 
stature, Calhoun, Rhett, Yancy, Jefferson 
Davis, John Slidell, Senator Wigfall, David 
Yulee, Roger Pryor, and Henry A. Wise. 
These men who led the South to disaster 
lacked the philosophical spirit that had sus- 
tained the eighteenth century aristocrat. 
... They were warped by strong sectional 
prejudices, they lacked a catholic point of 

* Eaton, Clement, freedom of Thought in 
the Old South. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 343. 


view, they had lost the magic glow of repub- 
licanism (p. 62, 63). 

The rise of the common man to political 
power, as symbolized by the election of the 
uneducated Andrew Jackson, was undoubt- 
edly a threat to freedom of thought and 
expression (p. 82). 

Had he [Calhoun] possessed the culture of 
Jefferson, had he been less provincial, he 
might have realized the evils of slavery, and 
the wisdom of tolerating antislavery opin- 
ion. Instead, he applied the doctrine of the 
protection of minorities only to the defense 
of the planter class against the Northern 
majority. His practical influence, moreover, 
on his own generation was to accentuate 
the development of an intolerant spirit in 
the South (p. 145, 146). 

The press of the South heartily supported 
the suppression by a mob of an independent 
paper that was expressing unpopular opin- 
ions (p. 188, 189). 

With student opinion so hostile to inde- 
pendent thought, and with trustees and 
newspapers solidly lined up against freedom 
of expression, it is no wonder that academic 
freedom was a frail reed in the Old South 
(p. 217). 

The stronghold of the antislavery free 
lances lay in the Upper South, where the 
negroes were decidedly less concentrated 
than in the Black Belt of the Lower South. 
... Traces of Jeffersonian idealism . . . had 
not been completely obliterated from this 
border country (p. 277, 278). 

Indeed many of the radical movements 
that agitated the North originated across the 
Atlantic. The South of 1850, however, shared 
only slightly in this importation of foreign 
ideas. Not only did foreign immigrants 
avoid the South, but Southerners who went 
abroad were chiefly interested in recreation 
or in the more romantic aspects of Euro- 
pean culture (p. 325). 


Incidentally, the author uses 
“South,” “Old South,” and ‘Southern 
States” interchangeably, meaning 
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thereby “those states where slavery 
was a vital institution.” 

In his discussion of the passing of 
freedom of thought in the Old South 
Jaton centers his study around the 
“two great taboos” of “‘the criticism 
of Southern slavery and heterodoxy in 
religion.”” A disproportionate amount 
of space, however, is devoted to the 
former. 

As regards the “taboo” of the criti- 
cism of Southern slavery, Eaton keeps 
before the reader three factors which 
play decisive réles in silencing criti- 
cism in the South of slavery, fear, 
pride, expediency. He places for in- 
stance great emphasis on the David 
Walker “incendiary” pamphlet (1829), 
“by a free Negro from North Carolina 
who had emigrated to Boston .. . he 
directly incited the slaves to acts of 
violence to free themselves.”’ He sees 
far-reaching significance in the fact that 
six states took immediate and almost 
simultaneous action, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, to pro- 
tect themselves against dangers which 
Walker’s appeals to his enslaved people 
might provoke. ‘Southern people 
suffered at times and in certain sec- 
tions from a pathological fear of their 
slaves, not at all justified by actual 
danger.” Continuing, he insists that 
“This fear of servile insurrection can- 
not be dismissed in assessing the causes 
for the atrophy of the great traditions 
of Jeffersonian liberalism.” 

The “denunciatory style” of abo- 
litionists’ writings, “their gross cari- 
catures of Southern society,” thinks 
Eaton, wounded the “pride,” the 
sense of “honor” of Southerners. And 
that these ‘“‘writings of the abolition- 
ists did infinite damage in driving 
Southerners from the poise necessary 
to deal with the Negro problem with 
an open mind.” Still again his oft 
re-repeated refrain, the faith of Robert 
E. Lee and his kind in “the mild and 
melting influences of time” is set over 
against “the storms and contests of 
fiery controversy,” expressing the 
character and procedure of the aboli- 


tionists, with the concluding sentence, 
“This attitude on the part of the 
idealistic opponents of slavery blunted 
the militant edge (of the waiting-on 
—‘the mild and melting influences of 
time’—Southern aristocrats) of the 
crusade against the great evil.” 

Extreme care had to be taken, ac- 
cording to the findings of the author, 
lest controversial matter bearing on 
Southern slavery should get into the 
hands of slaves, literate slaves. This, 
he contends, went a long way to limit 
legislative debate, the press as such, 
even textbooks, to say nothing of 
definitely provocative and incendiary 
literature. 


Many of the slaves could read. ... It was 
an ominous fact that both Denmark Vesey 
and Nat Turner were influenced by the 
printed page, and the runaway slave, Fred- 
erick Douglass, had been deeply stirred 
by a schoolbook, The Columbia Orator, to 
hate slavery. .. . Innumerable cases . . . oc- 
curred of intelligent house slaves learning 
to read by stealth or being taught by an 
indulgent master. 


How does Eaton account for the 
ante-bellum South’s silencing “reli- 
gious heterodoxy”’? 

1. Because of the “Great Revival” 
which swept over the whole of the 
South in the late twenties and early 
thirties. “The Methodist camp meet- 
ings introduced a strong flavor of 
religious intolerance into the lives of 
the plain people of the South.” 

2. Again, the “frontier churches,” 
the Baptists, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians had grown fat and soft through 
accumulated wealth. 

3. Liberal sects had migrated from 
the South, and ‘the few liberals and 
skeptics that survived in the South 
found it prudent to keep their ideas 
to themselves.” 

4. Because the “letter of the Bible” 
justified slavery, whereas the “spirit 
of Christianity,” or the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Bible came to be the 
way of the “infidel” abolitionists. 

5. But the most important cause 
for silencing “religious heterodoxy”’ in 
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the South, Eaton thinks, was that 
“the growing need of defending the 
institution of slavery... tended to 
produce religious uniformity.” 

The author of Freedom of Thought 
in the Old South is obviously a votary 
of the Jeffersonian cult. For this sect, 
which abounds in American academic 
and political circles, American ideals 
and American idols are to be found 
only in the founders of the New Na- 
tion, and American Golden Age is in 
the past and not in the present and the 
future. The actualities in Jefferson and 
his fellow-“liberals’ are passed over 
in quest of the theoretical and tradi- 
tional Jefferson, the only Jefferson 
who had “respect for the divinity of 
man” and “for the ability of ordinary 
individuals to use their reason to sift 
truth from error.” The actual Jeffer- 
son founded a university that remained 
a “First-Virginia-Family” school all 
the while that the great “liberal” 
headed it. Jeffersonian Democracy is 
infamous for the fact that the well- 
borns’ monopolized political office, al- 
lowing the poor merely the high privi- 
lege of choosing between the aristo- 
crats. Jefferson likewise lacked the 
imagination to see a free Negro popu- 
lation assimilated into American life. 

The trouble with Eaton is to be 
found with his conclusions rather than 
with his materials. He does discover, 
for example, that the North had a 
twofold advantage over the South 
“that favored liberalism—a more ex- 
tensive urban life and the absence of 
slavery.” And further, that ‘following 
the development of cotton as a great 
Southern staple, the stage was set for 
a profound social change in the land of 
Dixie (and that) Calhoun stepped 
upon the stage, not as a creator of 
public opinion but as an articulate 
voice of certain social trends.” The 
author muffs a remarkable opportu- 
nity here, with these discoveries as 
leads, to construct a cultural history 
of the pre-Civil War South, based 
upon forces and ‘‘trends”’ and not upon 
personalities, who at best are mere 
incidents in the inexorable flow of 
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Time. Might it not be that Parring- 
ton’s Main Currents in American 
Thoughts, whose author was a High- 
priest in the Jefferson cult together 
with lesser lights, led the scholar 
astray! 

Eaton, the scholar, and Eaton, the 
Southerner do not infrequently get in 
each other’s way, with annoying 
effects for the reader and fatal conse- 
quences for the work itself! Eaton, the 
Southerner, cannot avoid the tempta- 
tion of taking a fling at the abolition- 
ists. “Men and women who knew 
nothing of Southern slavery from 
direct contact and experience under- 
took to enlighten the North and 
denounce the South in regard to the 
peculiar institution.” Garrison he 
terms “the master of the lurid de- 
nunciatory style,” and says of him: 
“His observations of Southern slavery 
were confined to a brief sojourn in 
Maryland, forty-nine days of which 
were spent in a Baltimore jail.” 

At times the author seems to feel 
it incumbent upon him to soften, 
through explanation and rather flimsy 
excuses, blows administered by his 
damaging materials against the South. 
The following are typical. 

1. After going to considerable 
trouble, and with considerable success, 
to show the bad lot of free public 
schools in the South before the Civil 
War, he applies the soothing balm 
to the proud South by saying that in 
the North ‘“‘the struggle for the adop- 
tion of the free public school was an 
extremely bitter one.” As an example 
he cites the celebrated threat of the 
Rhode Islander against Henry Bar- 
nard of “a load of buckshot.” 

2. Editor James Birney and his 
abolitionist newspaper are forced out 
of Danville, Kentucky by a mob one 
of whose leaders is the mayor himself. 
Editor Birney and his Philanthropist 
are refused entrance to and abode in 
Louisville, Frankfort, and Lexington 
(and maybe still other towns). But an 
Ohio town just across the river did 
accept them, although a mob de- 
stroyed the press in the course of the 
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following months. Eaton stops to ex- 
plain that ‘in passing judgment on 
the South for its hostility toward anti- 
slavery editors, Northern mobs, such 
as the Ohio one that wrecked Birney’s 
press, should not be omitted from the 
picture.” 

3. The author makes quite an ex- 
tensive study of cases in the courts, 
especially of Virginia, of persons tried 
for violating antislavery laws. In addi- 
tion he gathered great quantities of 
materials on “Lynch Law” and the 
many severe laws themselves which 
placed extreme limits on abolitionists 
(and even the much milder forms of 
protest). And yet again he must apply 
the salve: 


Indeed, the courts of these states (Upper 
South) preserved traditions of liberality 
and fairness that were noteworthy. This 
maintenance of poise is all the more re- 
markable when it is contrasted with the 
narrow and intolerant spirit that domi- 
nated the Federal Courts in applying the 
Sedition Acts of 1918. 


Finally, how does Eaton handle the 
Negro in his study? It is asking too 
much even of an historian to be objec- 
tive in handling “issues that arouse 
deep emotions.” But that handling is 
usually most revealing! 

1. Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South is so constructed as to carry the 
impression that the question of slavery 
single-handed put out the fires of 
freedom—freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression—in the South’s 
Temple of Liberty. The author goes 
to great pains, however, to prove that 
the Negro is principally subject mat- 
ter, the occasion and not the actor- 
creator! 

2. In keeping with Eaton’s fondness 
for running down individuals and in- 
dividual events to the very vanishing 
point, he makes exhaustive studies. In 
the case of David Walker, to mention 
only one example, Eaton in this work 
gathers considerably more facts than 
does Carter G. Woodson in a work 
devoted especially to Negro History, 
The Negro in Our History. 


3. But Eaton has a way of treating 
these facts which he gathers that is 
often unscholarly, to say the least. 
He relates, for instance, that Nat 
Turner was (1) “industrious,” (2) 
“faithful,” (3) ‘a complex personal- 
ity,” (4) “a mystic,” (5) had great 
power over his fellow-slaves, (6) “‘pos- 
sessed a highly observant and restless 
mind,” (7) “which impelled him to 
experiment with making paper and 
gunpowder,” (8) he had learned to 
read and write, (9) he was intensely in- 
terested in prophetic literature of the 
Old Testament. What use does Eaton 
make of these important facts con- 
cerning this significant slave? Alas! 
He throws them away and yields to 
prejudice’s leadings, when he comes 
to evaluate and interpret Nat Turner’s 
actions: determining for the author 
therefore is the incidental, “‘he was the 
son of a wild African woman and a 
runaway slave who had not been cap- 
tured.” He generalizes on the ‘“‘primi- 
tive fanaticism” as an “unfathomable 
quality in the negro.”’ Well what about 
his followers? Oh, they had been 
“maddened with apple brandy.” 

4. It is not without significance that 
Eaton terms restive slaves who were 
sold down the river to Louisiana be- 
cause of the attempts at insurrection 
“scum of the population.” White men 
who dare be free are called by pleas- 
anter names! 

5. Eaton is far too legalistic in his 
interpretations of the South’s opposi- 
tion to interference with the institu- 
tion of slavery. He is far too ready to 
justify extreme suppressive measures. 
Is it the attempt at what goes by the 
name of “objectivity’’! I fear not! 

Freedom of Thought in the Old South 
is certainly no indispensable addition 
to the literature of the political and 
cultural history of the ante-bellum 
South. The research has yielded little 
in facts which already richly abound. 
Most of the important conclusions are 
even quite reactionary. The true and 
pertinent conclusions have many times 
been stated with greater force and 
effectiveness. Indeed, the author’s 
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failure adequately to imbue conglom- 
erate materials with what Dixon 
Ryan Fox calls “philosophy” (for, to 
use his words, the reader “‘wants an 
arrangement that leaves him with an 
idea’’)* his failure to see American His- 
tory steady and see it whole unfits him 


for his high task, that of telling his . 


nation’s stories and interpreting his 
nation’s dreams! 
Lewis K. McMILLAN 
Professor of History, 
Wilberforce University 


The Negro Under the Law** 


Compacting into 424 pages “a re- 
view of the statutes and cases concern- 
ing the relations of the white and col- 
ored races since the Civil War’’ is 
the difficult task undertaken in this 
book. Such a volume can be ade- 
quately descriptive and effectively 
critical in its analysis of cases, can 
make useful evaluations and trace 
courses of legal development, only 
if it is limited to selected fields and 
eliminates relatively unimportant ma- 
terials in those fields. If, on the other 
hand, the writer attempts full cover- 
age, if his treatment is to be cyclo- 
paedic, he can offer no more than a 
summary exposition of a large and 
discrete body of cases and statutes. 
The author of this volume has chosen 
the latter alternative. 

It is common knowledge that in 
education, in domestic life, in labor 
controversies, in access to economic 
advantages, in enjoyment of citizen- 
ship rights, in the administration of 
justice, normal problems of human 
adjustment in this nation are overlaid 
by aberrations, distortions and special 
problems of race relations. As a result 
of the author’s labors in assembling 
and organizing the available legal 
materials concerning the Negro in 
these fields the lawyer, the teacher, 
and the student of race relations have 


* Ideas in Motion, New York, 1935. 

** Mangum, Jr., Charles 8., The Legal 
Status of the Negro, Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. 436. 


convenient access for the first time to 
a great quantity of legal material that 
has been scattered about in the law 
reports and statutes of forty-eight 
states and the United States. For the 
layman the summary presentation of 
a great number of cases and statutes 
offers an interesting and valuable pic- 
ture of an important aspect of Ameri- 
can life. The sociologist in particular 
should find much of interest to him 
here. At the same time it should be 
emphasized that, for the lawyer at 
least, this book is a starting point for 
independent study and analysis—a 
digest rather than a definitive treatise. 
The materials cited in the footnotes 
will be more useful to him than the 
text. 

To the reviewer this book conveys 
a sense of the tragically and dispro- 
portionately large place which race 
has occupied in American life for three 
quarters of a century. Fortunately, 
the picture is relieved by the unwitting 
humor of those who are so deadly in 
earnest about keeping the Negro in 
his place. Consider the compromise of 
public authorities who, in enforcing 
the policy of segregation in public 
places, find it necessary to permit a 
Negro nurse to stay in the coach for 
whites with her white charge, while 
the white sheriff must languish in the 
Jim-Crow car with his Negro prisoner. 
And how will the student of human 
behavior explain a pattern in which 
some segregation statutes exempt ex- 
press trains from their operation, while 
others relax the Jim-Crow laws for 
freight trains? Can it be that there is 
escape for the Negro at the top and at 
the bottom of our social scale, or is it 
that cost and inconvenience can out- 
weigh repugnance and _ prejudice? 
Amusing, too, is the plight of the 
judge forced to decide whether a white 
man is entitled to damages under a 
civil rights law, when a restaurant 
proprietor refuses to permit him to sit 
at a table with a Negro. 

But the picture is often not amus- 
ing. The ghetto life forced upon the 
Negro by legally sanctioned residen- 
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tial segregation agreements and the 
sub-citizenship status imposed by 
statutes and judicial sanction of party 
rules controlling the franchise are 
matters of utmost gravity. Those who 
boast of the great advance in race 
relations in America may well con- 
template the fact that in most com- 
munities at least the Negro is still so 
detested and looked down upon that 
to publish of a white man that he is a 
Negro is actionable libel, even without 
proof of damage. The decisions reflect 
a culture in which a white person must 
be seriously humiliated and otherwise 
damaged by such an accusation. In- 
deed, the law is clear that one who 
publishes that a white man is a “‘son- 
of-a-bitch” must prove damage to 
obtain legal redress. But write that 
this same man is a Negro and the law 
imputes damage in every case. 

As he fits these and a thousand 
other bits together to construct the 
pattern of legal impositions under 
which the Negro suffers, the author 
has sought to avoid viewing problems 
“through the inflamed eyes of race 
prejudice, or the no less inflamed eyes 
of anti-race prejudice.’ In the effort, 
however, he becomes at times an 
apologist, complacently volunteering 
superficial observations concerning the 
American scene. Historical and so- 
ciological observations introduced in- 
cidentally in explanation or justifica- 
tion of legal results too frequently 
involve postulates and assumptions of 
most questionable validity accepted 
as axiomatic truths. The expression of 
the author’s notions about the Negro 
repeatedly reveals unfortunate stereo- 
types in his thinking. 

If these criticisms seem harsh let 
the reader consider the statement that 
“most of the reputable authorities on 
the subject have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no actual inferiority 
per se... . Nevertheless the imported 
Negroes have not sufficiently ad- 
vanced from the uncivilized state in 
which the race lived in Africa a few 
generations ago for them to become 
the intellectual equal of the white 


man, although there are notable ex- 
ceptions.” With reference to statutes 
designed to force the Negro to remain 
on the plantation, the comment is 
made that ‘‘the lot of the Negro tenant 
farmer is notoriously hard, and yet 
the legislators were not totally with- 
out justification in the attempt to find 
some way of making Negroes live up 
to their agreements.”’ 

Again, the author’s philosophy of 
Negro education appears when he says 
“Certain farsighted leaders... feel 
that the colored man is entitled to a 
good high school education in subjects 
which may be selected with a view to 
the peculiar social situation in the 
South. The Negro must be trained for 
the jobs which are available under 
present conditions.” And though he 
is sympathetic with efforts being 
made to increase the salaries of Negro 
teachers, he remarks that “It has been 
suggested that the meagre salaries 
paid Negro teachers must be justified 
to a certain extent by the low level of 
living expenses among Negroes, and 
this is no doubt true to a certain 
extent.” 

Fortunately, this volume does not 
depend upon such observations for its 
value and significance. They do not 
prevent it from being a useful book of 
reference or from presenting a compre- 
hensive picture of the legal status of 
the Negro. Certainly no person inter- 
ested in the relation of the Negro to 
the American social order can afford 
to be without this book. 

WiuuiaM H. Hastis, Dean 
School of Law, 
Howard University 


Haiti Sings and Dances* 


Since Mr. Courlander’s excellent 
book devotes its major attention to 
songs directly or indirectly connected 
with Vodoun, he naturally analyzes 
it at considerable length. Vodoun, he 
concludes, “today means different 
things. It means dancing, singing, 

*Courlander, Harold, Haiti Singing. 


Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1939. Pp. 273. 
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rituals for the living and the dead, 
drums; it means an attitude toward 
life and death, a concept of ancestors 
and the afterworld, and understanding 
of the forces which control man and 
his activities; it has subtle meanings 
beyond the understanding of anthro- 
pological observers; it is, in short, 
something which is infused into the 
very essence of living.” The reader 
will thus find here none of the sensa- 
tionalism of a Sergeant Wirkus, a 
Seabrook, a Loederer, or a Captain 
Craige. Mr. Courlander continues 
rather the scholarly and _ scientific 
researches of Herskovits in his Life in 
a Haitian Valley and of Dr. Price- 
Mars in his Ainst Parla l’Oncle. The 
author also unobtrusively lays the 
ghost of other popular legends about 
Haiti. On his opening page he declares: 
“In Haiti every one works.” And on 
pages 62-63 he gives a brief summary 
of the division of labor by sex that 
deserves to be quoted and remem- 
bered. 


It is an old and unobservant custom [he 
points out] that the woman bears the bur- 
den of a Negro civilization, that the men 
are virtually social parasites. The Haitians 
have a thorough and equitable division of 
labor, as did their ancestors throughout the 
entire West Coast of Africa. In general it 
is the men who “plow” and plant, who 
cultivate the ground and build the habita- 
tions; it is they who cut trees with ma- 
chetes, who dig lime for the plaster walls 
of their homes, who carve drums, and re- 
pair roofs, and cache seed in the trees for 
the next season. The women prepare the 
meals, care for the children, assist in the 
harvesting, grind maize and kaffir corn in 
the mortars, and assume the responsibilities 
of marketing crops and buying supplies. 


Mr. Courlander’s objective attitude is 
further illustrated by his conclusion, 
p. 24, that sweeping away Vodoun in- 
discriminately would be “a re-enact- 
ment of the destruction of early Mexi- 
can culture on the pretense that it was 
the creation of the devil.” 

The Vodoun rites are so diverse and 
complicated that a brief review would 


give such an inadequate picture of 
them that it would amount to a dis- 
tortion. Even the uninitiated, how- 
ever, will obtain a clear concept of 
Vodoun from the author’s description, 
glossary, numerous and excellent pho- 
tographs and songs. Since most of the 
songs are related to dances, he devotes 
considerable space to those dances 
which he groups as follows: The 
Dahomey or Vodoun Family; Not 
Clearly within the Vodoun Family or 
the Pétro Family; The Pétro Family; 
Identified with Congo and Pétro 
Rites; The Congo Family; the Mar- 
tinique Family and Miscellaneous. 
The songs that accompany these 
dances cover such a wide range of 
subjects that no one or two of them 
could be considered typical. 

One brief chapter discusses the 
““Non-Vodoun Sources of Folk Music,” 
of which the most important is the 
coumbite, a kind of ‘loose, voluntary 
agricultural system based on mutual 
assistance.”’ There will probably be 
many readers who, like the reviewer, 
would have relished more songs of the 
coumbite which are ‘‘a newspaper of 
the affairs of the people who live in 
the vicinity.’’ One gossip queried: 
Ask the beautiful woman 
Who is the man who entered her hut there? 
It is dark, I cannot see his face. 

It is almost midnight, he goes away. 
Ask the beautiful little woman 
How many husbands she has? 


In this chapter the author also dis- 
cusses briefly the malimba, an “off- 
spring of the ‘thumb piano’ known 
throughout the West Coast of Africa,” 
and the tambour maringuin which is 
not a drum and sounds like neither a 
drum nor a string instrument. In 
chapter VI, Mr. Courlander refers to 
other dances, especially the well- 
known meringue which he found to 
be “generally speaking . . . restrained 
and inhibited.” This reviewer did not 
see enough exhibitions of the meringue 
to enable him to speak authorita- 
tively. Those that he did see, however, 
in a boite de nuit on the Port-au-Prince 
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waterfront were neither restrained nor 
inhibited—they were much like those 
done by ‘‘more civilized people.” 

The author’s general conclusion 
about the present-day dances is a quo- 
tation from Herskovits as follows. 


The accompanying musical forms are al- 
most entirely African in their rhythmic 
structure, but European influence is trace- 
able in their melodic line, which varies 
from unchanged European folk-melodies 
to purely African songs. In the use of the 
falsetto, however, in the statement of a 
theme by a leader and its repetition by a 
chorus, and in the countless modulations 
introduced into the song, the singing is 
entirely African, as are the postures struck 
by those singing. 


One of the most valuable parts of the 
book gives a brief technical discussion 
and the score of two discs in a collec- 
tion made for the Department of 
Anthropology of Columbia University. 
The book is well written, attractive, 

and, on the whole, free from errors of 
fact and style except for a rare slip 
like the use of “niggers” without quo- 
tation marks on page 5. The author 
avoids the twin pitfalls of wisecrack- 
ing and bantering on the one hand and 
sentimentalizing on the other. His 
book is a distinct contribution to the 
literature on Haiti. There will be little 
need for further description of the 
songs presented. But “Haiti Singing” 
will not be complete until some 
author, perhaps Mr. Courlander him- 
self, has shown us the other side, 
namely, the songs of the salon. The 
African survivals with a thin veneer of 
French and Christian influences have, 
of course, a greater popular appeal 
than have the French, Christian sur- 
vivals with a gloss of Africa. The schol- 
ar and technician, however, would 
probably find in the latter a fascinat- 
ing field of research and the public 
would discover a small world that is 
as close to the ancien régime of France 
as Vodoun is to Airica. 

Rayrorp W. LoGan 

Professor of History, 

Howard University 


Race, Language and Culture* 


Boas has chosen about sixty of his 
most important papers and articles 
written during the last forty years, 
and has grouped them in this book 
around the concepts of race, language, 
culture, and ‘‘miscellaneous.” The 
theme holding them together is as 
follows: Anthropology, the science of 
man, is often held to be a subject that 
may satisfy our curiosity regarding 
the early history of mankind, but of 
no immediate bearing upon problems 
that confront us. This view appears 
erroneous to Boas. Growing up in our 
own civilization we know little how 
we ourselves are conditioned by it, 
how our bodies, our language, our 
modes of thinking and acting are de- 
termined by limits imposed upon us 
by our environment. Knowledge of 
the life processes and behavior of 
man under conditions of life funda- 
mentally different from our own can 
help us to obtain a freer view of our 
own lives and our life problems. The 
dynamics of life have always been of 
greater interest to Boas than the de- 
scription of conditions, although Boas 
recognizes that the latter must form 
the indispensable material on which 
to base our conclusions. The collection 
of Boas’ writings here is to prove the 
validity of the author’s point of view. 

The material presented here is not 
intended to show a chronological de- 
velopment. The plan is rather to 
throw light on the problems treated. 
General discussions are followed by 
reports on special investigations on 
the results of which general viewpoints 
are based. Boas, furthermore, has left 
the statements as they first appeared. 
Only in the discussion of the problems 
of stability of races and of growth 
which extend over many years, has 
scattered material been combined. In 
these the mathematical problems have 
been omitted and diagrams have been 
substituted for numerical tables. Here 


* Boas, Franz, Race, Language and Cul- 
ture. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940. Pp. 647. 
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and there reviews and controversies 
have been included where they seemed 
relevant and of importance for the 
clearer statement of theories. 

It is natural that the earlier papers 
do not include data available at the 
present time. Boas has, unfortunately, 
made no changes by introducing new 
material because it seemed to him 
that “the fundamental theoretical 
treatment of problems is still valid.” 
Only in a few cases footnotes in regard 
to new investigations or criticisms of 
the subject matter have been added. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here 
the validity of Boas’ fundamental 
approach. Sufficient to say that here 
we have a fitting summary of the ac- 
complishments of our outstanding an- 
thropologist whose contributions have 
given a new direction to the whole field 
of anthropology. The assumption of 
the psychic unity of man on which the 
evolutionists had built his theory, was 
accepted by his critics, but they re- 
fused to follow him in the offhand 
manner in which he solved the prob- 
lem of the relation of psychology to 
culture. As our familiarity with primi- 
tive life increased—thanks to the con- 
tributions of a firm theoretical basis 
of Boas, elaborated further by Wissler, 
Kroeber, Lowie, Ogburn and Golden- 
weiser—it became more evident that 
culture could not be explained by 
psychology but by numberless patient 
and intensive explorations of restricted 
local cultures in their historico-geo- 
graphical settings. In this respect Boas 
has gained the gratitude of all cultural 
anthropologists—and of all social 
scientists, for that matter. 

JoserH 8. Roucek 

Associate Professor of Political 
Science and Sociology, 

Hofstra College 


Juan Latino, Slave and Humanist* 


Juan Latino, Africa’s gift to Ren- 
aissance Spain is a personage to whom 


* Spratlin, V. B., Juan Latino, Slave and 
Humanist. New York: Spinner Press, Inc., 
1938. Pp. 216. 


only brief reference has hitherto been 
made in English. Despite the diffi- 
culties of chronological and geographi- 
cal remoteness, and despite the mea- 
gerness of material, Dr. Spratlin has, 
with admirable success, made an 
artistic whole of the story of this 
black Latin scholar. 

In Part I, the author relates engag- 
ing details, incidents, and anecdotes 
concerning Latino’s date of birth, 
birthplace, early education, tempera- 
ment, skills, later education, marital 
life, academic honors, and status in 
the intellectual and social life of 
Granada. Dr. Spratlin has made these 
details more interesting by embroider- 
ing them with numerous allusions to 
literature, history, religion, explora- 
tion, painting, philosophy and polities. 

Don Juan of Austria, son of Charles 
V, and subject of Latino’s master- 
pieces is introduced in Part II. 

Next comes an extended analytical 
and explanatory treatment of Latino’s 
poems—The Austriad, the De transla- 
tione corporum regalum, and a minor 
poem dedicated to his master, Gon- 
zalo Fernandez de Cordoba. Latin 
passages of the first two works are 
quoted at length, followed by English 
translation. These translations, some- 
times literal, sometimes free, render 
the subject-matter with remarkable 
lucidity. 

“Memorabilia” tells of the author’s 
personal search for the last resting 
place of Juan Latino and Ana Carlobal 
in the crypt of the Church of Santa 
Ana, in the city of Granada. 

Next, Juan Latino is presented as 
an inspiration for a literary subject 
in an English adaptation from the 
Spanish Enciso’s “The Famous Drama 
of Juan Latino.” This drama covers 
the largest portion of the book. The 
English adaptation is characterized 
by simplicity, clearness, and direct- 
ness. The study closes with an appen- 
dix that includes an adequate treat- 
ment of Diego Jimenez de Enciso, 
author of the “Famous Drama of 
Juan Latino” and a clarifing analysis 
of this drama. 
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To this work, the author has 
brought a wide range of reading that 
is revealed in a brilliant selectivity of 
allusion, analogy, and vocable. Allu- 
sions and analogies which appear in 
heavy profusion include such sources 
as history, literature, politics, war, 
music, painting, philosophy, religion, 
sculpture, and geography—all neces- 
sary, the reviewer feels, for the repro- 
duction of the atmosphere, color, 
spirit, and actuality of the chief per- 
sonality and his period. The fine stu- 
dent of language that the author is, 
is seen in his extensive control of 
words. This reviewer observed a gen- 
erous sprinkling of rare, obsolete, 
poetic, dialectical, foreign, and un- 
usual words. The use of such a vocabu- 
lary is likely to be criticized by some 
readers, but this reviewer feels that 
such vocabulary employment is nec- 
essary to the nature and spirit of the 
subject treated. 

In our judgment, the author’s criti- 
cisms and evaluations of Latino’s 
main poems show discernment and 
balance; his comments are informing 
and suggestive; his interpretations 
sympathetic and unsentimental. 

Descriptive freshness and narrative 
charm and interest combine to make 
“Memorabilia” (pp. 63-67) something 
superior to a vignette in prose. 

We should be grateful to Dr. 
Spratlin for having rescued this 
Negro humanist from the forbidding 
remoteness of time and distance for 
the general and specific cultural inter- 
ests of English speaking folk. In his 
manner of presenting Latino, he has 
turned a dry research problem into a 
fine art subject. 

Dr. Spratlin’s comprehensive study 
makes it possible for popular purvey- 
ors of information on Negro greats, 
near-greats, and oddities to make 
more than a one line reference to Juan 
Latino. 


W. Napo.eon RIvers 
Professor of French, 
Miner Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Foundation and the College* 


Like the great corporate wealth 
which made it possible, the philan- 
thropic foundation in the United 
States has been the subject of much 
discussion. It has been praised, on the 
one hand, as an agency of social wel- 
fare and condemned, on the other, as 
an institution anti-social in its origins 
and practices. Notwithstanding the 
wide variation in such appraisals, one 
is struck with the relative paucity of 
available literature, in the form of 
single volume analytical studies, on 
the many activities of the philan- 
thropic foundation. The volume under 
consideration here has its raison d’étre 
in the author’s ‘‘determination . . . to 
help correct this deficiency,” and to 
provide the reading public with a 
single volume analyzing the relations 
between the foundation and higher 
education. 

The book covers a wide range of 
foundation activities on behalf of, or 
in connection with, higher education. 
It seeks to examine how the educa- 
tional and social philosophy, the ad- 
ministrative organization and proce- 
dure, the research and diffusion activi- 
ties, and the financial resources of 
foundations have influenced higher 
education. With the exception of a 
brief section devoted to the historical 
development of the foundation, the 
study is generally confined to the 
consideration of twentieth century 
developments. 

In the study are analyzed the ac- 
tivities of some one hundred groups 
which fall within the scope of Dr. 
Hollis’s definition of the foundation 
as “a fund, legally chartered, eleemos- 
ynary in law, and operating under a 
separate and independent board of 
control, a part of whose subventions 
are to outside agencies working for the 
direct promotion of higher education 
in the United States.’”’ Of this number, 





* Hollis, Ernest Victor, Philanthropic 
Foundations and Higher Education. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 365. 
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we are told, twenty have provided 
approximately eighty-seven per cent 
of the philanthropic capital. Two 
groups, the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
trusts, control sixty-four per cent of 
such monies. These latter organiza- 
tions, in turn, have been largely re- 
sponsible for the development of most 
of the existing theory and administra- 
tive procedure of foundation giving 
and are the sources of the major por- 
tion of the data on that subject. 
Foundation contributions to the 
general field of education have con- 
stituted the largest single group of 
grants, with contributions to health 
and social welfare next in order. Of 
these grants, higher education has 
consistently received the largest por- 
tions. The author emphasizes the fact 
that although higher education is only 
one of the fields in which foundations 
are active it is, on the basis of statis- 
tics, their major field of interest. 
Established in 1903 and 1906 re- 
spectively, the General Education 
Board and the Carnegie Foundation, 
leaders among the foundations in re- 
sources and influence, found them- 
selves targets of the same public criti- 
cism which was being directed at the 
wealth which had created them. Find- 
ing it inexpedient to venture any di- 
rect reforms in higher education, these 
groups contributed to such general 
purposes as endowment, buildings, 
and pensions, but so conditioned their 
requests as to institute, through them, 
much far-reaching college reform. 
Conspicuous among these more 
subtle reform developments was the 
determined drive to differentiate be- 
tween and coordinate the high school, 
college, and university levels of educa- 
tion. With grants for endowment, 
buildings and pensions as induce- 
ments, colleges were found more will- 
ing to readjust their policies in regard 
to student admission, teacher prepara- 
tion, endowment, and curriculum 
offerings. Colleges which had been 
operating on the proverbial financial 
shoestring were induced to seek more 
dependable sources of income in order 





to qualify for pension and endowment 
aid. College faculties were trans- 
formed from groups of ‘ministerial 
armchair conversationalists to schol- 
arly instructors technically prepared 
in special fields.”” Although much of 
the waste, duplication, and lack of 
articulation that the foundations 
sought to eradicate during the first 
two decades of the twentieth century 
still remains, it should be emphasized 
that a very considerable portion of the 
credit for the progress which has been 
made is chargeable to foundation ac- 
tivity. 

Following the World War the major 
foundation emphasis was shifted to 
the making of grants to special endow- 
ments such as medical education, 
teachers’ salaries, and post-war emer- 
gencies. Foundations describe them- 
selves as now in their third general 
policy period, in which society en- 
courages them to influence directly 
the quality of education by grants to 
specific projects. It would be imprac- 
ticable, for purposes of this review, to 
attempt a listing of the many varied 
activities of these two periods. The 
reader must rather seek out the vol- 
ume and find what is certainly one of 
the finest summations of grants to 
higher education available at this 
time. 

It is estimated that the approximate 
$220,000,000 disbursed by founda- 
tions during the twentieth century for 
endowment purposes has stimulated 
the giving of a further $660,000,000, 
or two-thirds of the $800,000,000 
higher education endowment fund 
now in existence. In the field of educa- 
tion for Negroes, it is estimated that 
total grants amount to about $34,000,- 
000, which amount in turn has stimu- 
lated at least $100,000,000 more from 
governments and private gifts. These 
data give added validity to Dr. Hollis’s 
conclusion that while foundations are 
important for the volume of money 
they distribute, the essential nature 
of their influence is not in the aggre- 
gate of their grants but rather in the 
fact that their grants are large enough 
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to provide the essential supplement 
necessary for foundations to hold the 
balance of power. 

Whether this “balance of power” 

has been used by the foundation as a 
device for the maintenance of the 
existing social and cultural institu- 
tions is a question of much contro- 
versy and one concerning which Dr. 
Hollis takes the position that founda- 
tions are not necessarily status quo 
institutions. He writes: 
Foundation policies and practices cannot 
be catalogued as either reactionary and 
conservative or radical and progressive. . . . 
Foundations, like other social institutions, 
show in the pattern of their activities more 
of the intermediate shades than of the black 
or white of either conservatism or pro- 
gressiveness. 


He ventures the conclusion, however, 
that while 

. it is likely that more than three- 
fourths of the grants may properly be 
considered as contributions to the progress 
of contemporary civilization...” it does 
not necessarily follow “... that their work 
as a whole is as progressive as their higher- 
education activities. ... A judgment of the 
total influence of foundations on American 
life must await a detailed appraisal in all 
of the areas to which they have contributed. 


For its scholarly, judicious and well- 
documented discussion of foundation 
activity on behalf of higher education 
in America during the twentieth cen- 
tury Philanthropic Foundations and 
Higher Education justly deserves a 
place of leadership in the literature of 
the field. Probably the most complete 
repository of data on the foundation’s 
relations with the college and univer- 
sity yet published, the volume is gen- 
erally sympathetic in tone without 
being apologetic. A critical bibliog- 
raphy and a list presenting the names, 
locations, dates of organization, and 
assets of one hundred foundations dis- 
cussed in the study add not a little 
to the utility of the book. 

J. WALTER FIsHER 
Instructor in Social Science, 
Delaware State College 


The Reaction of African Women 
to Western Influence* 


In the analysis of culture changes 
occurring among the native peoples of 
Africa and elsewhere, the réle of the 
woman has been largely overlooked 
except in the writings of such women 
students as Hunter, Mair, Kaberry, 
and Mrs. Thurnwald. With this study 
of the Ibo women of the Owerri Prov- 
ince of Southern Nigeria, Mrs. 
Leith-Ross should be added to the list. 

Realizing that the degree of Euro- 
pean influence, largely English, was 
not uniform, she selected four differ- 
ent communities for more or less in- 
tensive study, the relatively isolated 
farming community of Nneato, the 
farming-trading area of Neguri, the 
small Owerri Town and the more 
cosmopolitan town of Port Harcourt. 
In each case the author gives the social 
and cultural settings of these com- 
munities. 

Certain differences between these 
communities emerge. Nneato, for 
example, contrasts rather sharply with 
Port Harcourt, native life being some- 
what stable in the rural area, while 
the town furnishes a case of confusion 
and cultural disorganization. While 
women of the urban areas do retain 
certain traditional values such as love 
of agriculture, devotion to children 
and their zest for trading, the formal 
controls associated with sex, marriage 
and social organization tend to break 
down. The presence of the Europeans 
in fairly large numbers, schools, 
trade and churches all contribute to 
this end. Although these conditions 
are most obvious in Port Harcourt, 
they may be observed in less well de- 
fined forms in Owerri Town and the 
Nneato and Nguri areas, possibly an 
indication that everywhere contact 
with the European is transforming na- 
tive life. 

The Ibo women have reacted to the 
changes cited in varying ways. While 
anchoring their lives in certain tradi- 

* Leith-Ross, Sylvia, African Women, A 
Study of the Ibo of Nigeria. London: Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., 1939. Pp. 367. 
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tional values and interests, they at the 
same time accept elements of culture 
introduced by the European, such as 
clothes, schools, churches, and hospi- 
tals. Even the practise of prostitution, 
apparently indicative of demoraliza- 
tion, increases income and the pur- 
chase of European goods. But not 
only have these women developed 
new designs for living as a result of 
their contact with European culture; 
they have likewise reacted against 
certain conditions imposed or threat- 
ened by their English overlords. For 
example, the Aba riots of 1929, initi- 
ated and led by women, were at least 
in part protests against what they 
thought was to be a tax of women and 
their property. These riots both re- 
vealed the aggressive courage of the 
women and the unrest associated with 
alien control. The women, and the 
men, have become aware of the world 
outside and somewhat dependent 
upon it economically and culturally. 
This probably adds to their insecurity 
and group consciousness. 

This portrait of the Ibo woman in 
transition is of distinct value. The 
complex of events associated with 
this process is done with competence. 
The considerable virtue of the book, 
however, is somewhat offset by certain 
weaknesses and limitations. For ex- 
ample, the author appears to be weak 
in her understanding of native culture. 
She is occasionally guilty of vague 
generalizing and speculation. The 
women are not seen to the degree that 
they should be as integral participants 
in a community of which men also 
are a part, in contrast, for example, 
with Kaberry’s effective account of 
the Native Australian women. Finally, 
the treatment of the impact of Eng- 
lish economic and political dominance 
on Ibo life is somewhat episodic. Ob- 
viously no analysis of the modern Ibo 
women, or man, can be first rate 
without a basic analysis of the inter- 
relation of Europe and Africa. 

WituraM O. Brown 
Department of Sociology, 
Howard University 
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Slums of New York* 


This book embodies the results of a 
survey of the slums of New York City 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of that 
city. In sponsoring such a survey the 
Rotary Club was fortunate in its selec- 
tion of a director whose outlook and 
training were those of the modern so- 
cial scientist. Consequently, the sur- 
vey represents a solid contribution to 
our knowledge of the slum and its in- 
fluence on human behavior. 

The book surveys family and neigh- 
borhood life in four slum areas in the 
Borough of Manhattan. These four 
slum areas were studied during 1926 
when they were enjoying some of the 
effects of the prosperity of the twen- 
ties and again in 1931-32 when the 
depression had almost reached its 
depth. Thus the investigators were 
able to obtain a picture of the slums 
under the most. favorable as well as 
under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions. However, the two most impor- 
tant contributions of the book are, 
first, the delineations of the culture 
patterns in the four slum areas and, 
second, the influence of the slums on 
the child. The first slum area, which 
is designated as an old-world com- 
munity, is composed of Roman Catho- 
lie Sicilian Italians; and the second is 
a border-line area between a Neapol- 
itan-Italian and a Chinese settlement. 
The third area provides a habitat for a 
number of immigrant groups; while 
the fourth slum, in which the conflict 
of various racial and culture groups is 
apparent, represents a good study in 
the succession of various racial groups 
in our urban communities. 

The chapters in the second section 
of the book dealing with the social 
world of the child deal with the rela- 
tion of the child to the institutions of 
the community. In this section the 
education, health, recreation, and the 
preparation of the slum child for and 
his induction into employment are 


* Shulman, Harry Manuel, Slums of New 
York. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. 394. 
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analyzed. The subject treated in this 
section of the study deals not only 
with the slum child but with children 
generally in our urban civilization. The 
problems of the slum child are the 
acute forms of these larger problems. 

Since this is a survey based almost 
entirely on materials of a quantitative 
nature, it does not contain materials 
on the subjective aspects of culture 
and personality. Therefore, for the 


social psychologist and the sociologist 
who are interested in these aspects of 
culture and personality, it provides an 
objective setting in which to study 
these less tangible facts. On the other 
hand, as a survey of the problem of 
the slum, which is becoming increas- 
ingly a problem in social planning, this 
study leaves little to be desired. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: General Activities 
CARROLL L. MILLER 


HE AMERICAN TEACHERS Assocla- 

TION met at the Arkansas A. &. M. 
College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, July 
23-26, 1940. The following is a report 
of the Committee on Resolutions 
under the Chairmanship of President 
John W. Davis of the West Virginia 
State College: 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 
of the American Teachers 
Association 


Mr. President and members of the 
American Teachers Association, we, your 
Committee on Resolutions beg to submit 
the following report: 

1. American Democracy.—The American 
Teachers Association reaffirms its faith in 
democracy as the pattern of human rela- 
tionships most likely to bring about the 
maximum happiness and well-being of all 
peoples. We view with concern the inter- 
national picture which is suggestive of 
grave fears for the remaining democracies 
of the world. So fundamental is the con- 
cern of all Americans for our form of gov- 
ernment that we face a necessity and a 
call to rally a total national defense for our 
nation and its people. 

Under our democratic form of govern- 
ment schools and institutions of higher 
learning are major instruments of society 
for the achievement of the highest possible 
well-being of each individual and the 
preservation of the fundamental values of 
the democratic life. Education must be 
heavily relied upon to preserve the per- 
petuity of the democratic processes. This 
Association along with other agencies of 
education places itself to be used in pro- 
viding the fullest defense possible in the 
existing national emergency. 

As a part of this, we would consider 
necessary the conservation of educational 
values, resources and personnel. Education, 


like democracy itself, consistently seeks in 
every possible way to advance the cause of 
peace and to promote the national welfare. 
We realize the jeopardy in which peace 
now finds itself. As an Association we are 
eager then to enter into such cooperative 
educational relationships as shall insure the 
continued effectiveness of American educa- 
tion and at the same time contribute most 
constructively to the national defense. In 
a word, we accept our part of the challenge 
to save American democracy. 

2. Selective Military Training.—In any 
war emergency this Association favors gen- 
eral compulsory military training based 
upon selective service suited to the needs 
of national defense. It opposes any plan 
for compulsory, universal military training 
which is not based upon actual defense 
needs. Further, this Association opposes 
any compulsory labor training program 
which would remove the control of civic 
and vocational education from the regu- 
larly established federal, state and local 
agencies of education. In our judgment 
military training should be limited to men 
21 years of age and over. This statement 
of general principle is based upon the ad- 
ministration of selective military training 
which is absolutely devoid of discrimina- 
tion against any person on account of race, 
creed or color. 

3. The Integration of Negroes in The 
Total National Defense Program.—We of 
this Association cannot forget and we feel 
that it is our duty not to allow others to 
forget that the ultimate line of national 
defense is to be found in the loyalty, intel- 
ligence, health, technical skill, economic 
efficiency, morale and character of all of 
the American citizens. We believe that it 
is our duty to intensify our efforts to de- 
velop citizens who will willingly and ef- 
fectively participate in the processes of 
democracy so as to banish economic il- 
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literacy, to establish a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility, to develop habits of helpful 
living, to encourage appreciation for the 
intelligent conservation of the nation’s 
human and natural resources, and to im- 
prove the technical and vocational skills of 
the Negro people of America. 

We decry the failure to include Negroes 
in the total economic, cultural, social, edu- 
cational and political American picture. To 
offset our fears, we now contend for the 
right to fight, if necessary, to preserve 
American democracy. It is most unfortu- 
nate that Negroes are not permitted to 
enlist voluntarily in all of the armed forces 
of our nation. In like manner, the Negro 
people suffer total elimination from too 
many other phases of American life. These 
elements of racial deprivation are weak- 
nesses in the current total national defense 
programs. We would include Negroes in the 
total American picture as an essential step 
toward national unity. This Association 
resolves to do its full share in the estab- 
lishment and blending of that national 
unity which is essential in peace and/or 
war. 

4. Organized Lobby.—This Association 
recognizes the necessity for a nationally 
organized lobby with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. whose chief business 
it will be to work for the advancement and 
progress of Negroes in America. We be- 
lieve that the improvement of the educa- 
tional, economic, social, cultural and politi- 
cal life of Negroes on all fronts in America 
will result in the improvement of the nation 
itself. We suggest that steps be taken to 
finance a progressive group of lobbyists who 
would be located in Washington, D.C. and 
whose chief duty it would be to work for 
the improvement of Negroes in America. 
We suggest further that the various or- 
ganizations among Negroes be called upon 
to assume a just share of the expense neces- 
sary to finance the lobby, now suggested. 
Through a powerful lobby we would be 
able to utilize effectively the strengths and 
resources available among Negroes for the 
improvement of Negroes. 

5. Research—Encouraging gains have 
been recorded during the last few years in 
the realm of research and creative work 
among Negroes. Activities in this field need 


coordination. Persons interested in the type 
of research which would advance the in- 
terests of Negroes in America should co- 
ordinate their efforts so as to provide proper 
timing and variety of research under- 
takings. 

6. Equality of Educational Opportunity.— 
This Association reaffirms its belief that 
every Negro child of this nation, like other 
children, is entitled to a well-rounded edu- 
cational experience. We recognize equality 
of opportunity as the right of each child 
and urge that this educational experience 
be provided in terms of each child’s needs 
and abilities. Moreover, we deplore any 
interpretation of the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity as a process of leveling 
down. 

Our teachers implement and motivate 
the educational experiences of Negro chil- 
dren in their development. For teachers of 
Negro children, we urge the same salaries 
as paid to any and all other teachers in the 
city or state system of which the Negro 
teachers are a part. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People is to be com- 
mended for the results achieved thus far 
in equalizing salaries of Negro and white 
teachers. A just recognition of the work 
accomplished thus far and for the work to 
be accomplished in the future by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in the equalization of sala- 
ries, now referred to, would be to urge each 
Negro teacher in the nation to take out a 
$1.00 membership in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
to aid the Association in extending its edu- 
cational program. 

7. Two Major Unsolved Domestic Prob- 
lems.—Negro youths and adults are eager 
to share in appraising the significance of 
foreign happenings, anticipating their out- 
comes and developing a policy for the 
American people with respect to them. No 
discussion of international trends, however, 
should be harmfully overstimulated to the 
extent that they would overlook important 
unsolved domestic problems in America 
which definitely concern Negroes. In this 
connection the American Teachers Associa- 
tion directs attention to two major un- 
solved problems: 
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(a) Public policy in this country recog- 
nizes that education shall forever be en- 
couraged. This is a federal commitment. 
For the larger realization of the ideal, now 
expressed, this Association recommends a 
generous expansion of federal aid with a 
view to equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities under those controls in the several 
states which will guarantee the distribution 
of federal funds on the basis of need and 
without discrimination between racial 
groups. We would emphasize the necessity 
for the allotment of earmarked federal 
funds for the education of Negroes in states 
which maintain by law a biracial system of 
schools. 

(b) Unemployment is still an unsolved 
American domestic problem. This Associa- 
tion is convinced that security is a funda- 
mental factor in maintaining a morale in 
America necessary for effective citizenship. 
We urge the necessity of renewed efforts on 
the part of teachers, educators and other 
public-spirited citizens to bring about the 
integration of Negroes in common, semi- 
skilled, skilled, professional and federal 
work opportunities. Such integration makes 
for national unity and strength. 

(c) In view of the above it is further re- 
solved that teachers will recognize as a 
prime responsibility the constant challeng- 
ing of subject matter to the end that train- 
ing may be more nearly correlated with 
existing and probable future opportunities 
for employment. 

8. Wider Use of Schools.—This Associa- 
tion records its belief in a wider use of 
schools and school buildings for the public 
good. Through these agencies, teachers may 
change conflict of opinion into a search for 
truth designed to give a wise course of pub- 
lic action. In this way education can be 
made to place beneath the headlined sur- 
face of current events a background of 
knowledge which will check irrational 
prejudices, enrich discussions and lead to 
wise decisions. 

Our student personnel services should be 
reorganized so as to make them serve as 
functional programs of education. In the 
same way extra-curricular activities may 
be made co-curricular activities. Public 
discussions, debating societies, forums, lec- 
ture courses and the like should also be 
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active in schools and school buildings for 
the good of our community, state and 
nation. 

9. Cooperation Between State Associa- 
tions and the American Teachers Associa- 
tion.—For progress in the field of edu- 
cation and in other fields there should be a 
greater coordination of effort between im- 
portant organizations among Negroes. For 
the best results in education we urge more 
effective coordination between state teach- 
ers associations and the American Teachers 
Association. 

The American Teachers Association is 
regarded as the most significant national 
voice among Negroes in the realm of edu- 
cation. This organization is vitally neces- 
sary to the problems which relate to the 
education of Negroes in any given state. 
The word of this body is sought on all 
major national issues which have to do 
with the education of Negroes in America. 

The American Teachers Association de- 
sires to increase its services to the organi- 
zations of teachers in the various states. We 
urge that all state teachers associations or 
organizations assume the responsibility for 
collecting the dues of the American 
Teachers Association at the regular annual 
state meetings and forwarding the same to 
the Executive Secretary of the American 
Teachers Association. The cause of educa- 
tion as related to Negroes make this 
Association and each state teachers associa- 
tion mutually dependent upon each other. 

10. The Executive Secretary.—The Ameri- 
can Teachers Association now expresses 
sincere commendation and appreciation 
for the extraordinary work done by Presi- 
dent H. Councill Trenholm who has served 
our Association so effectively during the 
year now closing as Executive Secretary. 
None of us will deny that he has earned 
his $1.00 a year salary. 

The circumstances under which Presi- 
dent Trenholm assumed the duties of 
Executive Secretary for the pay now re- 
ferred to express his appreciation of the 
value of the American Teachers Associa- 
tion. For his attitude and services, we now 
record our gratitude. We recommend that 
the proper officers of the American 
Teachers Association immediately initiate 
plans to provide for the Executive Secre- 
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tary a more adequate salary. This sugges- 
tion is intended to continue the dignity 
which has always characterized the work 
of this Association. 

11. Thanks.—The American Teachers 
Association expresses its appreciation and 
thanks for the hospitality and courtesies 
as extended during our session now closing, 
to the Arkansas State A. & M. College, 
President John B. Watson, faculty and staff 
members of the college, the Arkansas State 
Teachers Association, the press and other 
organizations and individuals too numerous 
to mention. The efforts of all who have 
contributed to the success of this meeting 
will be translated directly in terms of 
continued improvement and deepened sig- 
nificance of education in America. 


HE VOCATIONAL EpucaTION PRo- 

GRAM IN AND FOR OCCUPATIONS 
EssENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 
was launched during the past summer. 
The U.S. Office of Education, which 
has general supervision of the pro- 
gram, has issued the following ‘‘ques- 
tions and answers” in an attempt to 
make clear the bases upon which the 
program is being set up: 


ANSWERS TO CERTAIN QUESTIONS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN RAISED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

The following important points were 
discussed at the recent conference of state 
representatives on the training program for 
national defense. The reports of the various 
committees have been carefully considered 
by the trade and industrial staff of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The answers given in this brief summary 
may be considered as the official answers to 
these questions by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

QuEsTION I: What law authorizes the 
Office of Education to make payments to the 
states for the cost of courses which authorize 
training for national defense? 

ANnswER: That part of P. L. No. 668- 
76th Congress, Chapter 437—38rd Session, 
headed ‘Office of Education” which reads 
as follows: 


“Vocational education of defense work- 
ers, Office of Education: For payment to 
States, subdivisions thereof, or other pub- 
lic authorities, through certification from 
time to time made by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the name of such 
agency and the amount to be paid, such 
payment to be made prior to audit and 
settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, for the cost of courses of less than 
college grade, provided by such agencies in 
vocational schools pursuant to plans sub- 
mitted by such agencies and approved by 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, which plans shall include courses sup- 
plementary to employment in occupations 
essential to the national defense and pre- 
employment refresher courses for workers 
preparing for such occupations selected 
from the public employment office registers; 
and (not exceeding 2 per centum of this 
appropriation) for administration expenses 
in carrying out the purposes hereof, in- 
cluding printing and binding and personal 
services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, $15,000,000. The duties of such 
Commissioner, in carrying out the purposes 
of this appropriation, shall be performed 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Federal Security Administrator, and such 
Administrator is hereby authorized to 
transfer not more than $10,000 of the sum 
herein appropriated, to the Office of the 
Administrator for use in carrying out the 
purposes hereof.” 

QuEsTION II: What types of training pro- 
grams may be provided under the Act? 

Answer: The types of training for which 
the Federal funds provided in this Act are: 

A. Supplementary courses for those per- 
sons who are employed in jobs essential to 
the national defense program, for the pur- 
pose of improving their skill and knowledge. 

B. Pre-employment refresher courses for 
workers selected from the public employ- 
ment office registers, who by the training 
will become qualified for employment in 
jobs essential to the national defense 
program. 

QuEstTION III: What is meant by less than 
college grade? 

Answer: Less than college grade in this 
Act refers to the character and content of 
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the courses and not to the institution in 
which the training is given. The character 
and content of the course is considered of 
less than college grade when: 

A. College entrance requirements are 
not made prerequisites. 

B. The objective of the training pro- 
gram is to prepare for employment in jobs 
that have been declared essential to the 
national defense training program. 

C. The program is not required to con- 
form to any of the conditions governing 
regular college courses. 

D. The program meets all provisions set 
up in the State plan for the national defense 
training program. 

E. The instructor is selected for craft or 
job competency and not academic standing. 

Question IV: Who is responsible for the 
administration of the Act making payments 
to States for vocational training for the na- 
tional defense program? 

ANswER: Those reponsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Act are: 

A. United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

B. State boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Question V: To what does the 2 per 
centum in the Act refer? Does the 2 per 
centum in the Act have any application to 
State boards for vocational education? 

ANSWER: The 2 per centum refers to 
administrative and supervisory expense of 
this Act by the Office of the United States 
Commissioner of Education and Federal 
Security Administrator. It does not apply 
to State or local boards for vocational 
education. 

Question VI: What is meant by the cost 
of courses as used in the Act? 

Answer: Cost of courses means the 
entire operating cost of this training pro- 
gram, including such items as: 

A. Additional personnel essential to the 
conduct of the program, including State 
and locally employed teachers, supervisors, 
directors, clerks, stenographers, janitors 
and other necessary workers. 

B. The actual and necessary travel ex- 
pense of all persons whose counsel and ad- 
vice are essential to the conduct of the 
program, including members of State and 
local advisory boards and commissions. 


C. Instructional supplies such as may be 
used up in the course of training. 

D. Heat, light, and power, which is 
needed for courses described in the answers 
to Question II, may be paid out of these 
funds if and when the local school boards 
cannot otherwise meet this cost. 

E. Communication, including such serv- 
ices as postage, telephone and telegraph 
necessary for the defense training program. 

F. Maintenance and repair of machinery 
and equipment made necessary by the oper- 
ation of the defense training program. 

G. Necessary printing, duplication, 
mimeographing, and blueprinting. 

H. Necessary office and janitorial sup- 
plies. 

Note: Federal funds may not be ex- 
pended for: 1. The construction of build- 
ings; 2. The equipment of shops; 3. Any 
cost connected with the regular program 
under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts, any regular public school program, 
or any items not essential for courses de- 
scribed in answer to Question II. 

Question VII: Who will make and ap- 
prove the appointment of new employees on 
the State and local level? 

ANSWER: The appointment of new em- 
ployees on the State level shall be made by 
the State board for vocational education, 
and their qualifications approved by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
The appointment of new employees on the 
local level shall be made by the local school 
board, subject to standards prescribed by 
the State board for vocational education 
and approved by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Note: Only citizens of the United States 
or persons who have filed their declaration 
of their intentions to become citizens of the 
United States shall be employed on this 
program. 

Question VIII: How can a State get 
Federal money to operate the defense 
program? 

ANswER: By submitting a State plan. 
The Act requires that each State participat- 
ing in the defense training program submit 
a State plan to the United States Office of 
Education, which plan shall be approved 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education, if found in keeping with the 
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Act. If the plan is not in keeping with the 
Act, suggestions will be made for changes 
in the plan that will make it conform to the 
purposes of the Act, or it shall be disap- 
proved. Each State initiates its own plan 
and the State board submits it to the Office 
of Education for review. The State plan 
sets forth the cooperative relationship be- 
tween the State board and the United 
States Office of Education and includes the 
type courses to be offered, method and 
standards of operation, and the basis for 
preparing the required budget. It shall also 
designate the recipient of such funds to be 
paid such State, and show that the plans 
are in conformity with all legal require- 
ments. The plan may be amended to meet 
changing needs. 

QusstIon IX: How can a State be certified 
for a grant? 

Answer: When a plan has been ap- 
proved, periodic applications from State 
boards for grants will be considered. 

QuEsTION X: What is the responsibility 
of the recipient of such funds? 

ANSWER: The recipient receives such 
funds as trustee and is responsible for the 
proper custody thereof, for the disburse- 
ment thereof upon properly executed 
requisition of the State board for vocational 
education, for accounting for the interest 
earned thereon, if any, and shall cooperate 
in such audits as may be necessary to deter- 
mine the amount for certification. The re- 
cipient shall also, at such times as re- 
quested by the State board for vocational 
education, submit an affidavit setting forth 
the amount of funds received by him dur- 
ing any designated period, and the amount 
of interest, if any, earned on such funds. He 
shall promptly on request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, re- 
turn any undisbursed part of such funds to 
the United States Treasury. 

Question XI: How may the State board 
for vocational education be assured that the 
program submitted to the Office of Education 
is a sound program? 

ANSWER: It shall meet the needs of the 
national defense training program. In- 
dustry and labor must be consulted. Based 
on the experience of trade and industrial 
education, it is recommended that this be 
done through a representative advisory 


committee. Industry and labor should be 
consulted on such matters as the following: 

A. Need for training. Jobs for which 
training is needed. Numbers to be trained. 

B. Courses to be given. 

C. Selection and qualification of persons 
to be employed as teachers. 

D. Shop and equipment to be used for 
the training program. 

E. The character and extent of the 
instruction given. 

F. The qualifications of the persons to 
be admitted to the training program. 

G. The elimination or transfer of 
trainees who are not properly developing 
in the training program. 

H. Effectiveness of the program—place- 
ment and follow-up. 

QuEsTion XII: Who is responsible in 
the State for the correct conduct of the training 
program for national defense? 

Answer: The State board for vocational 
education is solely responsible for the cor- 
rect conduct of the program. The operation 
of the program may be done either directly 
or through local school boards. In either 
case, the United States Office of Education 
reserves the right to inspect any or all pro- 
grams, to determine their effectiveness, and 
whether they are being carried out in ac- 
cordance with the standards set forth in 
the State plan, which had been approved 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

Question XIII: May persons employed 
by the State or local school governments, or 
public school boards, be paid from these 
funds? 

ANswER: Only in case of part-time 
workers. It is recognized that the defense 
program will increase the responsibilities 
of the State staffs and local vocational 
directors, supervisors, coordinators and 
custodians. However, it is also recognized 
that no funds allotted to a State under this 
Act should be used to increase or replace 
the salaries of any existing member of the 
State or local administrative staff, super- 
visory or coordinating force, who is em- 
ployed on full-time or 12-month basis. 
Salaries of all personnel employed or as- 
signed to direct, supervise, or coordinate 
the vocational training program for na- 
tional defense and of all teachers employed 
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with funds appropriated under this Act 
must conform to the going wages in the 
state or local community in which they 
are. The travel expenses of all such persons 
must conform to the regulations in the 
state for persons in similar positions. 

QurstTion XIV: How can proper ex- 
penditure of these funds be safeguarded? 

Answer: The proper expenditure of 
Federal funds provided in this Act may be 
safeguarded as follows: 

A. The State plan for the operation of 
the program in the use of these funds shall 
be supplemented by proposed budgets for 
operations which must be approved by the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

B. The training program of each local 
school, including the budgets for same, 
must be approved by the State vocational 
authorities, and the United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

C. All local expenditures must be au- 
thorized by the local boards of education 
or other legal boards of local control, and 
all local accounts and claims shall be ac- 
companied by necessary evidence which 
shall be audited by some fiscal authority 
designated by the State vocational au- 
thorities, and may be audited by the United 
States Office of Education. 

D. All State expenditures must be 
authorized by the State vocational authori- 
ties, and all State accounts and claims ac- 
companied by the necessary evidence, shall 
be audited by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Question XV: Who will be responsible 
for determining the jobs essential to national 
defense for which training will be given? 

Answer: The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education upon the advice and 
counsel of the War and Navy Departments 
will determine the industries that are essen- 
tial to the national defense program for 
which training may be given. Upon the 
advice and counsel of employers, labor 
representatives, public employment agen- 
cies, and advisory committees of trade and 
industrial education, the State and local 
boards for vocational education shall 
determine: 

A. The jobs in the essential industries 
for which training shall be given. 
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B. The number of persons to be trained 
for each job. 

C. The content of the training courses 
to be given. 

D. The selection of individual students. 

At the present stage of the program, the 
United States Office of Education upon the 
approval of the Defense Council suggests 
that in so far as the following industries 
are engaged in the manufacture of, or the 
maintenance and repair of products to be 
used in the national defense they shall be 
considered as essential to the training 
program of defense workers. 

Aircraft—manufacturing, 

and repair 
Machine tools 


maintenance 


Shipbuilding—manufacturing, mainte- 
nance and repair 
Automotive—manufacturing, mainte- 


tenance and repair 

Electrical 

Forging 

Boiler and heavy steel plate 

Foundry 

Light manufacturing 

Sheet metal 

Woodworking 

Chemicals 

Ammunition 

Ordnance, light and heavy 

Question XVI: What are the age limits 
for persons to be trained out of funds ap- 
propriated for the national defense program? 

Answer: Only such persons shall be 
trained as are now, or immediately after 
training will be, of an employable age. 

Question XVII: How are enrollees to be 
selected? 

Answer: Enrollees for the two types of 
programs may be selected as follows: 

A. For supplementary courses. The en- 
rollees in supplementary courses must be 
workers who are employed in jobs or closely 
related jobs that are essential to national 
defense. They should be enrolled upon the 
endorsement of employers and representa- 
tives of their trade unions. 

B. Pre-employment refresher 
All persons who are to enroll in these 
courses must be selected from the registers 
of public employment agencies. The State 
and local school authorities are responsible 
for the selection of the enrollees from the 


courses. 
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group of persons submitted by the public 
employment service. There must be reason- 
able assurance that upon completion of the 
training, the persons enrolled in these 
courses will be employable in jobs which are 
essential to national defense and for which 
training is being given. 

It is the responsibility of the school of- 
ficial, at an early stage in the training of an 
individual, to determine whether such in- 
dividual can be made employable for the 
work for which he is being trained. If not 
he should be transferred to another pro- 
gram or eliminated. 

Note: Only citizens of the United States 
or persons who have filed their declaration 
of their intention to become citizens of the 
United States shall be enrolled in this 
program. 

Question XVIII: How can W. P. A. 
workers be enrolled in the vocational training 
program for national defense and receive pay- 
ment while attending school? 

Answer: The State or local school of- 
ficials will make requisition to the public 
employment service and local W. P. A. of- 
ficials for a certain number of trainees, 
depending on capacity of shop. The local 
W. P. A. official will send workers whom 
he believes will be suited for the training 
and who are registered with the public 
employment service to the local school of- 
ficial in charge of the program. From such 
W. P. A. workers the school officials will 
select those who can be made, by the train- 
ing, employable in jobs essential to national 
defense. 

The W. P. A. has authority to substitute 
the training program for the work project 
and pay wages for the time spent in 
training. 

QueEsTION XIX: What minimums or 
maximums should be maintained for training 
courses? 

Answer: The minimums or maximums 
of the number of persons who may be en- 
rolled in any one class will depend on the 
course and equipment, and is subject to 
the approval of the State Department of 
Vocational Education. 

Question XX: What additional salary 
and travel expense may be paid out of funds 
appropriated by the Act above set forth? 

Answer: As far as possible, State and 


local boards shall utilize their present staffs 
to direct and supervise the training speci- 
fied in their State plans. Justification must 
be shown for all additional personnel en- 
gaged or travel expenses incurred. The use 
of these funds must be limited to actual 
expense necessary to the conduct of this 
program. 

QuEsTION XXI: What are the boundary 
lines of public school jurisdiction with regard 
to training for jobs essential to national 
defense? 

Answer: There are none. It is expected 
that the State, district, and other public 
school boundaries will be disregarded in 
making training facilities available for 
existing and contemplated training needs. 

QusEstTion XXII: May registration or 
other fees be charged persons who enroll in 
the national defense training course? 

Answer: No. Under this program no 
fees shall be charged to those persons en- 
rolled in the training program for national 
defense. 

Question XXIII: When may training 
courses be given? For what length of time? 

Answer: Either type of the program 
can be given at any time during the twenty- 
four hours of the day. The length of the 
daily schedule and the length of the train- 
ing period shall be determined by State and 
local boards, depending upon the needs of 
the job for which training is given. 

QUESTION XXIV: Shall a certificate sup- 
plied by the United States Office of Education 
be granted to persons who satisfactorily com- 
plete specific units of instruction? 

ANSWER: Persons who satisfactorily 
complete one or more units of training shall 
receive a “Vocational Training Card.” 

Qurstion XXV: May the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces of the United 
States be permitted to enroll in the courses 
operated to train workers? 

Answer: Yes. Since the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed forces of the United 
States are employed by the United States 
Government, it is not necessary that they 
be registered with the public employment 
service. They may be enrolled for training 
only upon the request of the officer com- 
manding the service units to which they 
are attached. 

QueEstTIon XXVI: Shall a separate system 
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of accounting and recording be established by 
the State board for vocational education for 
vocational education programs in and for 
industries essential to national defense? 

Answer: Yes. Record and report forms 
will be supplied by the Office of Education. 
The Office of Education shall receive from 
the State board for vocational education 
and from each local board of education 
such reports concerning cost, enrollment, 
training activities, and other information 
as may be necessary in recording the con- 
duct and progress of this program. 


STATEMENT SUPPLEMENTARY TO MISC. 
2400, N.p.—1, RELATING TO EQUALI- 
ZATION OF OPPORTUNITY IN 
SELECTION OF PERSONS TO BE 
GIVEN TRAINING IN OC- 
CUPATIONS ESSENTIAL 
TO THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Who is eligible to participate in this 
program? 

In the expenditure of Federal funds for 
vocational training for defense there should 
be no discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or color. All applicants for training, 
including minority racial groups, should be 
considered according to their ability to 
participate in a training program for 
national defense. 

Moreover, since this Federal program of 
training persons for defense occupations is 
based upon the assumption that there will 
be certain shortages of workers in the near 
future, it differs from the usual vocational 
training program in connection with which 
there is an effort to gauge the supply of 
workers in various trades to a demand over 
a longer period. The present program of 
vocational education of defense workers is 
based upon an estimate of the needs of 
industry in the near future. The principle 
which is applied to acceptance of applicants 
for training should operate in the case of 
anticipated employment, namely, that local 
school boundaries be ignored. The foregoing 
conditions imply that the needs of national 
defense will result in the employment of all 
persons trained under this program. 

In schools and localities where there is not 
a sufficient amount of equipment, or proper 
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equipment, to meet the needs of qualified ap- 
plicants for a program of training, how may 
such needs be supplied? 

The first requirement in this regard is to 
extract the maximum use from existing 
faculties. This will involve: 


1. Temporarily moving and_ thereby 
consolidating the existing equipment 
into two or three schools in a given 
locality. 

2. Arranging different shifts so that 
several classes may be allowed the 
use of a school or shop where the 
equipment is located. 

3. Using certain equipment in industrial 
shops where they are not operating 
on a 24-hour basis. 

4. Concentrating the program of training 
in those localities where adequate 
facilities can be made available to 
trainees at once. 


In addition to the above and other 
activities designed to secure the maximum 
use of existing facilities, there should be 
an inventory of available facilities for 
vocational education and an indication of 
specific locations where additional facilities 
would enable an expansion of vocational 
training to serve the needs of all racial 
groups in the population. 


HE SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF THE 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
Necro Lire anp History was cele- 
brated at the annual meeting of the 
Association in Chicago, Illinois, on 
September 6-9, 1940. The Association 
was organized in Chicago by Carter G. 
Woodson on September 9, 1915 with 
the assistance of four other persons. 
The undertaking of the Association 
was “the first systematic effort of the 
Negro to treat the records of his race 
scientifically and to publish the find- 
ings to the world.” On January 1, 
1916, the first issue of the Journal of 
Negro History, a quarterly review, ap- 
peared and the periodical has been 
published regularly since. 

Some of the important achieve- 
ments of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History include ‘‘(1) 
the publication of twenty-seven mono- 
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graphs on Negro life and history, (2) 
the collection of five thousand manu- 
scripts bearing on the Negro, (3) the 
inauguration of Negro History Week, 
and (4) the founding of the Negro 
History Bulletin.” The work of the 
Association at present includes “the 
publication of two magazines, research 
in Negro history, the direction of 
studies in clubs and schools, the pro- 
motion of home study of the Negro by 
mail, the production of texts on the 
Negro for schools and colleges, the col- 
lection and preservation of valuable 
documents of Negro history, the dis- 
tribution to libraries of special collec- 
tions of rare books on the Negro, and 
the education of promising and enter- 
prising young men for service in his- 
torical research.” 

The topics for the various sessions 
included “The Negro in the City of 
Chicago,” ‘Truth Considered from 
Various Points of View,” “History 
Not by Historians Nevertheless His- 
tory,” “The Negro Internationally 
Considered,” ‘“‘West Indian History,” 
“The Negro in American Life and 
History,” and “Research and Publi- 
cation of Negro History in Retro- 
spect.”’ Of particular interest was the 
meeting which had as its theme ‘The 
Achievements of the Association Re- 
viewed.” Mr. W. M. Brewer, Head of 
the Department of Social Studies (Di- 
visions X—XIII), Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, presided. The 
principal speakers and their subjects 
were: “Three Years of the Negro His- 
tory Bulletin,” by Mr. S. B. Stratton 
of DuSable High School, Chicago; 
“The First Twenty-five Volumes of 
the Journal of Negro History,” by Dr. 
Luther P. Jackson of Virginia State 
College; and “‘The First Quarter of a 
Century of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History” by 
Professor W. B. Hesseltine of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The officers of the Association are 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, Presi- 
dent; L. R. Mehlinger, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Carter G. Woodson, 
Director of Research and Editor. 
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a OF THE Most ImporTANT 
PERSONALITIES EVER TO DIRECT 
AND INFLUENCE Necro LIFE in the 
United States: Dr. James Hardy Dil- 
lard of the General Education Board, 
and other educational foundations 
which have aided Negro education; 
Dean Kelly Miller, professor emeritus 
of Sociology and former Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Howard 
University; Dr. Robert Russa Moton, 
retired principal, Tuskegee Institute, 
will not be with us at the beginning 
of the year 1940-41. 

James Hardy Dillard came from 
one of the three prominent families in 
the Southeastern portion of Virginia. 
He was born on a plantation in 
Nansemond County, Virginia, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1856. His contact with Negro 
life began at an early age, for on his 
parents’ plantation there were three 
hundred fifty slaves “who received 
considerate treatment.’ His early edu- 
cation was in small private schools. 
Here, young Dillard built a sound 
foundation for later work. Especially 
important was the fact that in the 
school in Norfolk in which he spent 
much of these formative years, ‘There 
was no regular program; nor were 
there any examinations, or even any 
classes in English, history, or mathe- 
matics.” Here was a school with ac- 
tivities based on principles of modern 
progressive education which were sev- 
eral decades ahead of the movement 
for consideration of individual differ- 
ences in the classroom. 

He matriculated at Washington and 
Lee University in 1873, from which he 
received the A.M. degree in 1876 and 
the B.L. in 1877. Although he had 
looked forward to the practice of law, 
he found that financial difficulties in 
his family necessitated his immediate 
employment. He became principal 
of the then Rodmon School in Nor- 
folk (1877-82) and the Norfolk Acad- 
emy (1882-87.) His early teaching was 
distinguished for its vitality. In 1887, 
the principalship of Mary Institute of 
Washington University, St. Louis, was 
offered him. This offer was accepted. 
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Here his administrative ability was 
revealed. In 1889 Washington and 
Lee conferred on him the Doctor of 
Letters degree. 

Because of a desire to devote more 
time to teaching and studying, he 
accepted a position as professor of 
Latin at Tulane University in 1891. 
His experiences at Tulane were con- 
current with one of the most trying 
periods of Negro life in the South— 
the Nineties. In spite of the antago- 
nistic attitudes surrounding him, his 
sympathetic feelings toward Negroes 
continued. He secured a branch li- 
brary for Negroes in New Orleans; be- 
came the trustee of four Negro insti- 
tutions. Then in 1907, leaders in 
Southern life asked him to head a new 
foundation for the improvement of 
Negro rural schools in the South. He 
declined, but a year later, January 1, 
1908 accepted and became President 
of the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. 

Dr. Dillard’s part in the organiza- 
tion and direction of the work of the 
Jeanes Fund is inestimable. It was Dr. 
Dillard who favored the suggestion of 
Mr. Jackson Davis and Miss Virginia 
E. Randolph that “the fund provide 
the salary of a supervising industrial 
teacher jor all of the small rural schools 
of the county.” The plan was put into 
operation; it worked. 

The success of the Jeanes plan re- 
sulted in donations from the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board. The Jeanes Fund did not 
limit its work to the supervision of in- 
struction; it aided in raising school 
funds for school improvements, and 
in increasing school terms. Dr. Dil- 
lard’s work with the Jeanes Fund was 
so impressive that in 1917 he became 
President of the Slater Fund. He had 
served as a director of the Slater Fund 
from 1910. The contribution of the 
Slater Fund made possible the first 
county training schools for Negroes 
and the payment of the salary of a pro- 
fessor in the English or the science de- 
partment in a number of colleges. 

In 1917 Dr. Dillard became a mem- 
ber of the General Education Board. 
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In 1919 he began a yearly summer in- 
stitute for Negro ministers. His inter- 
est in Negroes expanded. A visit to 
Africa followed and the African Edu- 
cation Commission was organized. In 
the following years he was continu- 
ously active in Negro education. The 
Harmon Foundation awarded him in 
1928 the Harmon Award “for promot- 
ing better relations between races and 
for activity in increasing the educa- 
tional facilities of Negroes in the 
South.” 

Then in the summer of 1929 as a 
result of the merger of Straight Col- 
lege, New Orleans University, and the 
Flint-Goodrich Hospital and Training 
School a new institution was formed. 
It was named for the man who had 
done more than any other to under- 
stand and help solve the problems 
relating to Negroes in the South; it 
was to be known as Dillard Univer- 
sity. Recognition of his services to 
American life came in 1937 when he 
was awarded the Roosevelt Medal “‘in 
recognition of 60 years of wise and 
devoted work in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Negro.” 

A consideration of the place of Dr. 
Dillard in American life must involve 
his philosophical as well as his practi- 
cal contributions. The major elements 
of his educational philosophy include 
emphases on (1) freedom for teachers, 
(2) adequate training for teaching, (3) 
the power to think in teachers, and 
(4) the development of each of the 
students taught. 

Dr. Dillard was a courageous man 
who maintained his convictions con- 
cerning the need for adequate educa- 
tion for Negroes if they are to fit into 
their places in American life. But he 
took steps to assure the realization of 
his beliefs in his particpation in the 
direction of funds provided by great 
American trusts, the Jeanes Fund, the 
Slater Fund and the General Educa- 
tion Board. The achievements of 
Negro education in the South, espe- 
cially in the rural areas, without 
doubt strengthened his faith in the 
possibilities for effective social par- 
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ticipations of all persons and especially 
of Negroes. 

Kelly Miller was born in Winns- 
boro, South Carolina, on July 23, 1863. 
His early education was in a one room 
school. Here he early displayed ability 
as a prodigy in mathematics. At the 
age of seventeen he matriculated at 
Howard University, graduating with 
the bachelor’s degree in 1886 and re- 
ceiving in 1901 the master’s degree. 
Between these years he pursued post- 
graduate work in the Department of 
Mathematics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (1887-89), and taught mathe- 
matics in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C. In 1890 he became a 
teacher of mathematics at- Howard 
and Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences in 1907. Honorary 
degrees were awarded Dean Miller by 
Howard University (1903), Wilber- 
force University and Virginia Union 
University. 

His membership in learned and pro- 
fessional societies included affiliations 
with the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, the American 
Sociological Society, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the National Education As- 
sociation and other national organiza- 
tions. 

Dean Miller wrote voluminously. 
His outstanding publications include 
Race Adjustment (1908), Out of the 
House of Bondage (1914). His voice 
was heard in any battle involving 
basic issues of both racial and na- 
tional concern. An open letter to 
President Woodrow Wilson dated 
August 4, 1917 titled ‘Disgrace to 
Democracy” pointed out certain basic 
inequalities in the American democ- 
racy. The result was that the pam- 
phlet was placed on the Index of the 
U. S. Army and Dean Miller was ex- 
cluded from the Y.M.C.A. platform 
for the duration of the war. 

This militant thinker continued his 
advocacy of fair practices in democ- 
racy in spite of attacks by numerous 
opponents. He was not only critical of 
existing conditions but also offered 
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suggestions for improvements. Several 
years ago in a letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune (October 14, 1937), he 
attacked the discriminatory practices 
in Civil Service. He wrote: 

“The Negro is the most grievous 
complainant against unfairness and 
injustice under the Civil Service Sys- 
tem, but he is by no means the only 
victim. Favoritism and discrimination 
on account of politics have been as 
flagrant as on account of race. The 
appointing officer who may not be- 
lieve in sex equality has it within his 
power to deprive any woman of her 
fairly earned reward if he chooses to 
do so.” 

Dean Miller advocated the appoint- 
ment of a colored Civil Service Com- 
missioner ‘‘not merely for the sake of 
official recognition, but for its func- 
tional relation to the welfare of the 
group.” 

Moreover, Dean Miller favored 
anti-lynch legislation, advocated col- 
lege education, had implicit faith in 
the constitution of the United States 
and considered the proposed govern- 
mental changes of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt a necessity for the per- 
petuation of our way of life. Concern- 
ing the latter, he wrote, ‘‘a progressive 
nation in a progressive age demands a 
forthright and fearless leader who will 
be up and onward to keep abreast of 
the times. He must not be frightened 
by a phrase or deterred by the cry of 
dictatorship.” 

During his last year, he continued 
active. In a letter to the N. Y. Sun 
(September 15, 1939) concerning a 
possible war, Dean Miller wrote: “If 
and when the summons is issued, he (the 
Negro) will respond to the patriotic 
call as wholeheartedly as any other 
element of our American citizenry. 
But when the victory is won, the black 
patriot will not expect to be deprived 
of the fruits of victory as befell his lot 
in the previous World War. Notwith- 
standing the Negro’s inborn sense of 
humility, long suffering and forgive- 
ness of spirit, nevertheless unrewarded 
loyalty will not last forever. He ex- 
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pects that his patriotic devotion will 
be requited and not with iniquity.” 

Dean Miller then can be considered 
a pace-setter in American life and a 
leader in Negro thinking. His loss is 
inestimable; his influence will persist 
through his writing and his inspira- 
tional influence on the numerous stu- 
dents and friends who were fortunate 
enough to know him. 


Robert Russa Moton was born in 
Amelia County, Virginia, on August 
26, 1867 of parents recently freed. He 
was taught by his mother whose les- 
sons were supplemented by regular 
instruction by one of the members of 
the planters family for whom his par- 
ents worked. 

He entered Hampton in 1885 and 
was accepted as an apprentice in the 
school’s saw-mill. In 1890 he gradu- 
ated and although his thoughts turned 
to the study of law, he gave up the 
ambition to answer a call from his 
Alma Mater, Hampton. He remained 
continuously at Hampton until called 
to Tuskegee in May, 1916. 

Dr. Moton entered a difficult situa- 
tion at Tuskegee as successor to 
Booker T. Washington, who had made 
Tuskegee. There was much conjecture 
concerning the future of Tuskegee 
with Dr. Moton’s appointment. His 
policies followed those of Booker T. 
Washington, won the confidence of 
the Tuskegee Staff, secured significant 
aid from Northern philanthropy, and 
impressed Southerners. The result was 
that Dr. Moton strengthened signifi- 
cantly the position of Tuskegee. 

Later he received degrees from Vir- 
ginia Union, Wilberforce, Oberlin, 
Williams, Howard, Lincoln, and Har- 
vard. 

His writings included Racial Good 
Will (1916), Finding a Way Out 
(1920), and What the Negro Thinks 
(1929). He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, the Advisory Board of the 
American Inter-racial Peace Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Church and 
Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, the 
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Committee on Awards in Education of 
the Harmon Foundation, member of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Education appointed by President 
Hoover in 1929. Dr. Moton also was 
Chairman of the Federal Commission 
to Study Educational Conditions in 
Haiti (1930), and chairman of a com- 
mittee to investigate conditions of 
Negro flood sufferers in 1927. 

The stand taken by Dr. Moton in 
the Tuskegee Veterans’ Hospital con- 
troversy is a memorable one. He in- 
sisted that Negro surgeons should 
staff the hospital. In spite of threats 
from numerous sources including the 
Ku Klux Klan, he refused to modify 
his stand. In reply to a committee 
that asked him to change his decision, 
Dr. Moton replied: 

“T cannot say anything else but 
what I believe is true; and I believe 
that if I remain here and take the con- 
sequences and am made a sacrifice, it 
may go far toward convincing the na- 
tion that lynching is such a black blot 
on our civilization that public opinion 
will put an end to it.”’ 

The Veterans’ Hospital was staffed 
by Negro personnel including surgeons 
and is today. 

Another significant occurrence con- 
cerns the Minority Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation appointed by President Hoover 
in 1929. Dr. Moton and members of 
the Minority Group protested against 
certain recommendations of the Re- 
port proper. This Minority Report in 
its insistence on equality of educa- 
tional services and safeguards for 
Negro education is credited with the 
thwarting of legislation which would 
have increased the disparities in edu- 
cational facilities and services between 
Negroes and whites. 

As a result of his effective adminis- 
tration of Tuskegee, his leadership of 
national committees, and influence on 
Negro thought and action he was 
awarded the 18th Spingarn Medal. 
The citation with the award indicated 
that it was given Dr. Moton “for his 
thoughtful leadership of conservative 
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opinion and action on the Negro in 
the United States Hospital con- 
troversy at Tuskegee; by his stand for 
education in Haiti; by his support of 
equal opportunity for the Negro in 
the American public school system, 
and by the expression of the best ideals 
of the Negro in his book, What the 
Negro Thinks. 

Not only Tuskegee and the South, 
but the entire nation has been influ- 
enced by Dr. Moton. His refusal to 
compromise with his ideals won for 
Dr. Moton everlasting respect and a 
significant place among leaders in 
American education. His infusion of 
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his ideals into posterity guarantees the 
ultimate attainment of those goals 
which are compatible with the ideals 
of our American way of life. 

Dr. James H. Dillard, Dean Kelly 
Miller, and Dr. Robert R. Moton 
made individual contributions to im- 
provements in Negro life; each oc- 
cupied a unique place in the develop- 
ment of Negro education; each merits 
a place in the Hall of Fame for pioneer 
activity in the education of Negroes 
and for the impetus provided by each 
for continued striving in Negro educa- 
tion toward the goals of our demo- 
cratic society. 


Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


Rural Education ‘“‘Marches On’ in the Americas 


North America 


M ILWAUKEE, WIs.: AT THESEVENTY- 
EicHtH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NaTIONAL Epvucation Assocta- 
TION (June 30—July %, 1940) the De- 
partment of Rural Education, under the 
leadership of Frank W. Cyr, president 
of the Department, discussed: Art 
and Rural Life; A Modern Curriculum 
for the Rural High School; A Curricu- 
lum for Rural Elementary Schools; 
Visual and Auditory Education in the 
Elementary Schools. 


pre Buurr, ARKANSAS: AT THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN TEACHERS ASssOcIATION (July 
23-26, 1940) the general theme for 
discussion was “Improving the Edu- 
cation of Negroes through the Coor- 
dinated Utilization of All of Our 
Resources.” Under the leadership of 
Helen A. Whiting, chairman, The 
Rural Activities Department sought 
answers to two questions: What re- 
sources for improvement in our field 
are being utilized—organizations, pub- 
lications, bureaus, institutions, county 
agents, etc? and what the states and 


the state teachers associations can do 
to improve rural life through the use 
of coordinating community agencies? 


ASHINGTON, D.C.: THEU.S.OFFIcE 

oF EpucaTIon, through its Senior 
Specialist in Rural Education, Walter 
H. Gaumnitz, has published recent 
statistics on the one-teacher schools 
of the U.S. The Status of One-Teacher 
Rural Schools. Despite a steady de- 
crease in such schools since 1918 (a 
yearly average of 3,218 schools be- 
tween 1924-36) there are still 130,000 
one-teacher schools. A few states have 
recorded increases in such schools. 
During 1934, nearly 3,000,000 children 
were attending one-teacher schools. In 
1918, 31 per cent of all teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools 
were employed in one-teacher schools; 
by 1936, the percentage had dropped 
to 15.2. The depression interrupted 
or slowed up the usual trend in the 
elimination; but even when the move- 
ment was at its best, the rate of elimi- 
nation suggests that the small school 
will remain a part of the educational 
scenery for some years to come. 
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South America 


gn: THE Ministry OF Epv- 
CATION OF CoLoMBIA has instituted 
a “National Cultural Extension 
Course by Correspondence,” particu- 
larly for rural teachers, but also for 
certain categories of teachers in urban 
schools. The chief aim of these courses 
is to help teachers too distant from ed- 
ucational centers to profit by regular 
in-service courses. The Ministry hopes 
that this movement will be conducive 
to personal growth and likewise to the 
unification of the national educational 
movement with the educational trends 
in different parts of the country. 
School and Society for July 6, 1940 
contains an article descriptive of this 
movement and, we hope, will be read 
with profit by readers of this Sec- 
tion. 


ENEZUELA: THE MINIistRY OF Na- 

TIONAL EDUCATION OF VENEZUELA 
has designated the Tamanaco Rural 
School (outside of the capital city, 
Caracas) as a model school. This 
school has a separate administration 
building, a school clinic, a producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperative, manual 
arts shop, library, home economics 
laboratory, farmer’s consultation cen- 
ter, school dining-room, and buildings 
necessary for animal husbandry. A 
playground, athletic field, and an 
open-air theater provide recreational 
facilities. Flowers, vegetables, and 
fruit trees are grown on the school 
grounds. The curriculum is based on 
“centers of interest” and projects. For 
a fuller description of this school and 
its work, see: World Education, July 
1940, and School and Society, July 13, 
1940. 


Housing as a Vital Factor in Rural Negro Rehabilitation 
A. O’H. WILLIAMSON 


A MttLE More THAN HALF OF THE 
NEGRO Popu.aTIon of the United 
States* live in rural areas. But since 
the large majority of these rural people 
live in the South we shall use that area 
as the basis of our consideration of the 
subject under discussion. Nearly 6} 
million people or 68.3 per cent of the 
Southern Negro population are rural. 
Of these 49.2 per cent are classified as 
rural-farm; 19.1 per cent as rural non- 
farm. 

In recent years there has been a 
trend among this Southern rural 
Negro population to migrate toward 
the larger urban centers. Aronovici 
in his late book, Housing the Masses 
says that depopulation of rural com- 
munities is merely the symptom of the 
desire of rural people for a fuller life 
which rural communities fail to offer. 
To quote Aronovici further in exten- 
sion of this idea: 


Urbanism, in the true sense of the word, 


* Note: All figures are taken from the 
1930 census. 





characterizes a cooperative aggregate of 
people, regardless of distance between their 
homes, which enjoys insofar as possible the 
amenities which modern technique and 
modern civilized ways demand. 


Hardly aware of “the amenites that 
modern civilized ways demand,” these 
rural Negro migrants, because of un- 
rest or because of abject need, have 
sought jobs or better jobs, better 
wages, and the panacea of city amuse- 
ments by treking from their environ- 
mental deserts. For all life seeks, in 
varying degree, release, expansion and 
better control of environment. Human 
nature craves diversity, recreation, 
more abundant life, even if the quality 
of the “abundance” is questionable. 
Following this Negro migrant from 
these larger urban centers back to the 
rural areas from which he has come, 
one discovers somewhat of the sordid 
environment and the deplorable life 
from which he has sought escape. 
Discovering this, one realizes that this 
rural life experience has in no way 
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fitted him to cope with life in the big 
cities of the North to which he shifted. 
He had no economic assets with which 
to tide over the period of adjustment 
to his new environment; he had little 
or no educative experience that could 
be translated into initiative or re- 
sourcefulness; he had no_ physical 
stamina, bred of nourishing food and 
proper hygiene of living, with which 
to achieve acclimatization; he had no 
skill in trade or art to equip him for 
competition in Northern industry. 
And coupled with all of this against 
him were racial intolerance and dis- 
crimination pursuing him from South 
to North. Far better had it been, if, 
instead of having to seek urbanism by 
removal, as an escape from conditions 
that pressed and pricked, urbanism 
could have come to him where he was 
anchored. The problem then, is: How 
can the rehabilitation of the rural 
Negro of the South be best effected 
within the area wherein he is indig- 
enous? Analyzing the problem cer- 
tain phases of it emerge for empha- 
sis: 

Illiteracy—A million and a half 
Negro people, 10 years or over, or 
16.3 per cent in the United States were 
illiterate in 1930. Of these 93.6 per 
cent were in the South. In each of 
fifteen Southern States there was over 
10 per cent illiteracy. This Southern 
illiteracy was almost 75 per cent rural. 
Weighing the effect of illiteracy on 
economic, civic and cultural progress 
in general, we can estimate the gravity 
of this condition. To be sure 1,412,360 
children from 7 to 20 years of age or 
62.7 per cent were attending school. 
But 839,042 were not in school. And 
of those in school we have but to re- 
member the many cases of abbrevi- 
ated school terms, the indifferent 
facilities in supplies and equipment, 
the sorry structures called school 
houses, and worst of all, the inade- 
quately educated teachers, to recog- 
nize that the claimed literacy was not 
very functional for better living. 

Gainful Employment.—In 1930 there 
were 882,850 Negro farm operators in 


the United States, 98.7 per cent of 
these were in the South. But of this 
number too large a proportion in 
agricultural activities. were children. 
For over 98 per cent of the children 
from 10 to 15 years of age in the South 
were “gainfully employed,” instead of 
being in school. Again, when we re- 
member the conditions of this “gainful 
employment” and the wage return 
therefrom, we realize that economic 
security cannot be achieved through 
such slim opportunities as these people 
have for gaining a livelihood. For 
among about 900,000 Southern farm- 
ers, only 20.3 per cent or $ owned their 
farms and 79.7 per cent or # did not 
own their farms in 1930. But the sorry 
tale of farm tenancy in the South 
needs no reiteration. 

Home Ownership.—In a total of 
962,401 Negro rural farm homes about 
# are not owned by the inmates. Of 
445,767 rural non-farm homes about 
2 are not owned. The question of 
homes, then, in the rural sections of 
the South seems to be especially sig- 
nificant. Passing over many other 
general causative factors in the sordid 
life of the rural Negroes of the South, 
such as lack of local and community 
sanitation and hygiene, dietary defi- 
ciencies, dearth of recreational facili- 
ties, and paucity of library materials, 
we shall focus our attention on homes 
and housing as the vital factor in the 
solution of the problem in hand: How 
can the rehabilitation of the rural 
Negro of the South be best effected 
within the area wherein he is indig- 
enous? For, seeking homes first, per- 
haps all else of uplifting and enrichen- 
ing nature can be added thereto. 

In this connection several questions 
arise : 

1. What is the réle of the home in 
social rehabilitation? 

2. To what extent does the question 
of housing press in rural areas? 

3. How can the rural Negro of the 
South become beneficiary of the 
United States Housing Program? 

4. Can the Negro College assume 
leadership in the orientation and 
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guidance necessary for adequate par- 
ticipation in the program? 

Among all people everywhere hu- 
man interest, initiative, and progress 
are contingent upon human happiness. 
And genuine, lasting happiness is 
based upon health and well-being. 
Down-trodden, plodding people can 
become economically active and se- 
cure only in the light of a meaningful 
purpose. Effort must have an end-in- 
view. The sense of security that comes 
with ownership bears its fruit in self- 
respect, courage, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility that provide the motive 
force for lasting economic and social 
progress. The dignity that is resultant 
from ownership stimulates to acquisi- 
tion for the purpose of maintaining 
one’s possessions; and the steps of 
economic acquisition tend to increase 
and improve the materials possessed. 
There are character values and social 
values, then, that accrue from pro- 
prietorship. So it runs in theory. But 
to translate the theory into action, 
especially with suppressed, oppressed, 
and depressed peoples, education must 
come to the rescue with ways and 
means of finding the way out. The rdle 
that the home plays, then, in social 
rehabilitation will be in terms of the 
orientation that educational agencies 
can provide for these culturally defi- 
cient citizens. 

In considering to what extent the 
problem of housing presses in the 
rural areas of our country, especially 
in the South, we find dependable data, 
though inadequate, in various reports 
and addresses concerned with the gen- 
eral housing program as conceived by 
the U.S. government and allied agen- 
cies. The current interest and activity 
relative to housing in the South prob- 
ably roots in the findings reported in 
1938 to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt by the National Emergency 
Council which investigated the eco- 
nomic conditions of the South. The fol- 
lowing quotations from that report 
emphasize the desperateness of the 
problems, and the extent to which 


the question of housing presses in 
rural areas of the South:' 


By most conservative estimates 4,000,000 
families should be rehoused. This is one- 
half of all families in the South. . . . Houses 
in the rural South are the oldest, have the 
lowest value, and have the greatest need 
of repairs of any farm houses in the United 
States. ... 

More than a third of the southern farm 
houses do not have screens to keep out 
mosquitoes and flies. ... Lack of sanitary 
flush toilets and sewer systems for waste 
disposal is characteristic not only of the 
great majority of farm and rural houses, 
but of a large proportion of houses in small 
towns and a substantial number in the 
cities.... Nearly a fifth of all Southern 
farm houses have no toilets at all. It is in 
these areas that hookworm, infection, and 
consequently anemia have flourished as a 
result of soil pollution. . . . There is a direct 
relation between poor housing and poor 
health and crime. 


In an address on The Problem of 
Rural Housing in 1939 Will W. Alex- 
ander made the following pointed 
remarks? 


There is no conviction regarding the hous- 
ing of our rural population. ... I do not 
recall that a single congressman ever made 
a speech even by ‘extending his remarks in 
the record,” as to the need for housing for 
our rural population.... Nor have the 
powerful housing organizations been inter- 
ested in rural housing. Foundations have 
spent not one dollar for an experiment in 
better houses for the rural poor. ... There 
is a sentimentalism in America about “‘the 
country” as a place to live. Fresh air. . . is 
thought of as a satisfactory substitute for 
a living wage, decent income, wholesome 
food, medical care, educational opportuni- 
ties, and everything else which city dwell- 
ers think of as necessary—even a decent 
roof over their heads. 


1 Report on Economic Conditions of the 
South. National Emergency Council. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 

2 Will W. Alexander. Address delivered 
before the Institute of Citizenship. Atlanta, 
Ga. February 15, 1939. 
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In the matter of rural Negro hous- 
ing few studies are available. The gen- 
eral facts assembled by the Committee 
on Negro Housing for President 
Hoover’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership (1932)? indi- 
cate that the conditions among Ne- 
groes are generally deplorable. ‘“Ne- 
groes are found living generally in 
shanties built usually of wood, always 
unpainted, out of repair, squalid, 
lacking many modern conveniences 
and unsupplied with sewage, running 
water and indoor toilets.’”’ The condi- 
tions tend, of course, to be worse 
among tenant farmers. The distribu- 
tion of rural families makes it difficult 
to get a unified picture of their im- 
poverished condition. This makes con- 
cern for them on the part of others 
less intense. But because rural slums 
exceed city slums on the average in 
degradation and dire need of rehabili- 
tation, the cost to society in socially 
inadequate citizens is a definite men- 
ace to national security. Nathan 
Straus, Administrator of the U.S. 
Housing Authority, in an effort to 
impress the menace of the slums, 
quotes Jacob Riis: 


The most pitiful victim of city life is not the 
slum child who dies, but the slum child who 
lives. Everytime a child dies the nation 
loses a prospective citizen, but in every 
slum child the nation has a probable con- 
sumptive and a possible criminal. You can- 
not let people live like pigs and expect them 
to be good citizens. 


The picture of home conditions in 
the rural areas, especially of the 
South, is a sorry one. Poverty and 
ignorance, and a habit of inertia and 
indifference bred of enforced subjec- 
tion to squalor and disease dull the 


3 Negro Housing. Vol. VI in Publications 
of the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. Final Re- 
ports of Committees. National Capital 
Press, Washington, D.C. 

* Address by Nathan Straus Adminis- 
trator of U.S.H.A. before Conference on 
Local and Residential Construction. Nov. 
18, 1937 


sensibilities of the people. Remote, 
they are last in the line of social con- 
cern. Impotent, they have few voices 
raised in their interest. And in addi- 
tion to physical ills, their isolation 
breeds spiritual ills that break down 
morale and render the people more 
and more negative in outlook and 
attitude. But the social searchlight is 
at last being turned upon these na- 
tional sorespots. The social conscience 
is awakening. 

In a mimeographed bulletin (#86- 
750H) released December 31, 1939, 
Nathan Straus, Administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority an- 
nounced its immediate future program 
of housing. In another report of the 
United States Housing Authority 
(#88858), entitled Rural Housing and 
Slum Clearance, specific information 
relative to the proposed rural program 
is set forth. Selected quotations from 
these two reports’ bear testimony 
that at last the littlest part of the 
little end of the horn is coming in for 
active consideration: 


1. When the United States Housing 
Act was passed in 1937, establishing 
Federal aid for slum clearance and 
low-rent housing, it specifically pro- 
vided for such assistance to public 
housing agencies in “rural or urban 
communities.” 

2. In providing Federal aid for rural 
rehousing, Congress not only recog- 
nized that the vast majority of 
American farm families are _ ill- 
housed; it also took into account the 
fact that most rural families have 
incomes too small to enable them 
to do anything about it. 

3. Since the USHA program is de- 
pendent upon local initiative and 
responsibility, progress in both the 
rural housing movement and the 
urban program has varied accord- 
ing to the speed with which the 


5 Rural Housing and Slum Clearance— 
Mimeo. bulletin (#88858H (USHA 1939, 
and Mimeo. sheets—USHA—Press Section 
Release #482, Dec. 27, 1939. 
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communities themselves established 
local authorities to obtain USHA 
assistance in rehousing. 


. But for the nation’s sparsely popu- 


lated rural areas, the establishment 
of local housing authorities to under- 
take public projects was a new step, 
a broader assumption of public 
responsibility for protecting health, 
safety, and morals. 


. Late in 1939, with the announce- 


ment of details worked out by the 
USHA, and the Department of 
Agriculture, and the _ respective 
local authorities for the first four 
rural projects to be undertaken with 
USHA assistance, the rural housing 
drive actually got under way. 


. A rural low-rent housing program 


will get under way with the New 
Year. This is designed to aid the 
most pressing need for decent homes 
among the approximately 4,550,000 
farm families, about 65% of the 
total number in the United States, 
now living in substandard homes. 


. Thirty county housing authorities, 


in the sixteen States having laws 
permitting rural rehousing, have 
been organized to cooperate with 
the USHA rural rehousing program. 
Four of these local authorities al- 
ready have applied for USHA loans 
to finance a total of 800 farm homes 
and are planning to start construc- 
tion in the spring. Five more are 
scheduled to submit applications 
next month for about 1,000 dwelling 
units. 


. The rural rehousing movement, like 


the urban slum clearance program, 
is contingent with regard to ultimate 
development on the passage of the 
bill now pending in the House of 
Representatives, Senate Bill 591, 
which would authorize the USHA 
to lend an additional $800,000,000 
for slum clearance and would ear- 
mark $200,000,000 of this for rural 
rehousing. Loans in this amount 
would make it possible to provide 
simple, healthful homes for approxi- 
mately 100,000 ill-housed farm fami- 
lies at charges they can afford. 


9. 


10. 


zi. 


12. 


13. 


The additional $800,000,000 which 
the bill now pending in Congress 
would provide would enable the re- 
housing of approximately 230,000 
low-income families for whom the 
present program cannot make pro- 
vision. Of this number about 85,000 
would be low-income farm families. 
Though the United States Housing 
Act does not authorize the sale of 
homes built with USHA aid to the 
families who occupy them, the legis- 
lation now pending in Congress 
would permit the long-term leasing 
or sale to the farmers of the USHA- 
assisted rural dwelling units built on 
individual farms. 

The USHA neither builds the new 
farm houses nor manages them. As 
in the urban housing program, all 
rehousing plans originate in the 
communities themselves, with hous- 
ing authorities set up by the local 
governments actually building and 
operating the projects. 

Four kinds of families will occupy 
the new homes built under the rural 
housing program; small farm own- 
ers, tenant farmers, sharecroppers, 
and rural wage workers. 

Most of the rural housing develop- 
ments will be made up of single 
frame dwellings built on individual 
farms scattered throughout the 
county. Title to the sites, which will 
average about an acre each, must be 
obtained by the local authorities 
from the various farm owners, 
either as a donation or at a nominal 
amount. After the new houses are 
built, appropriate protective agree- 
ments will be worked out between 
all parties concerned. 


. Though rural housing must usually 


be carried on through county hous- 
ing authorities, in some states that 
do not have county authorities it is 
possible for city housing authorities 
to build rural projects to rehouse 
low-income families living within 
their “areas of operation’’—that is, 
within the city proper or within dis- 
tances varying from three to ten 
miles from the corporate limits: 











1 











17. 


18. 


Southern States With Housing 
Enabling Acts Providing 
County Authorities: 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 

lina, and Virginia. 
Southern States with Housing 
Enabling Acts Permitting 
City Housing Authorities 
to Undertake Projects 
within their ‘Areas of 
Operation” : 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. 


. Cash shelter rents are expected to 


average around $36 a year per dwell- 
ing unit, plus a credit for labor per- 
formed by the tenant. Tenants will 
be required to take care of the 
houses and do the normal mainte- 
nance work, such as repairs and 
painting that will be needed from 
time to time. Payments will likely 
be made when the farm crops are 
sold, rather than month by month. 


. County housing authorities in more 


than a dozen States are already co- 
operating with the USHA in the 
rural housing program. 

In the rural projects that are 
planned, the over-all construction 
cost (including cost of land, ad- 
ministrative charges, and minimum 
equipment, as well as construction 
of the dwelling) is expected to aver- 
age about $2,250, ranging from less 
than $2,000 in the South to about 
$2,600 in the North, where climatic 
conditions require a more expensive 
type of construction. It is estimated 
that the average cash rent to be paid 
by the farm families who are to oc- 
cupy the new housing will be from 
$36 to $60 a year per dwelling unit, 
plus an average annual credit of 
from $18 to $25 for maintenance 
work done by the tenants. 

Now, for the first time in the Na- 
tion’s history, energetic local au- 
thorities are paving the way for 
thousands of low-income farm fami- 
lies to cross the threshold into that 
comfortable, wholesome existence 
which “life on the farm” is generally 
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supposed to be, and which it can, in 
truth, become under the USHA 
rural housing program. 


Awareness accomplished, orientation 
becomes the next step. And this is 
primarily the task of education. But 
the specific problems of rural Negro 
economic and social orientation look- 
ing to rehabilitation cannot be left to 
chance; nor yet to general educational 
activity. In order that the rural Negro 
population of the South might become 
beneficiary of the USHA’s rural pro- 
gram it is vitally important that some 
intelligent agencies working in their 
interest undertake to create or pro- 
mote the essential conditions for par- 
ticipation by these Negroes in the pro- 
gram. Local housing authorities, either 
county or state, must be won to the 
cause of the rural Negro. The problem 
demands the cooperation and leader- 
ship of the more economically secure, 
as well as the support of educational 
and civic agencies of the Negro group. 
The Negro College has herein a defi- 
nite challenge. Of course certain edu- 
cational agencies, specifically the land 
grant colleges and home economic ex- 
tension centers are contributing in- 
valuably to the solution of the prob- 
lems implied in rural rehabilitation. 
To quote Walter C. Coffey:* “Owing 
to the dominating place the land grant 
colleges hold in rural education, it is to 
them the rural people must turn for 
help through research and resident 
work.” But the conditions are so de- 
plorable, and the need for remedy so 
urgent that every plausible solution 
merits consideration and experimenta- 
tion. In such a stupendous task all 
educational and welfare agencies must 
cooperate in a program that seeks 
the happiness and well-being of the 
rural people. In the absence of data 
arrived at through survey and investi- 
gation, the basic approach to the solu- 


6 Farm and Village Housing. Vol. VII in 
Publications of the President’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Final Reports of Committees—p. 236. Na- 
tional Capitol Press, Washington, D.C. 
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tion of rural housing problems is 
through definitely planned study. The 
Report of the Committee on Negro 
Housing for the President’s Confer- 
ence (1932) is evaluated by the editors 
as “the most comprehensive and val- 
uable document on Negro Housing 
that has been issued up to this time.” 
The Rural Section of the Committee, 
however, faced with a paucity of ac- 
tual studies in the Southern area, had 
to depend largely upon general data 
furnished by rural organizations and 
farm demonstrators. In the bibliog- 
raphy attached to this same report 92 
references are cited for housing condi- 
tions among Negroes; of these 7 are 
general, 73 refer specifically to cities 
and a few states, and 12 to rural areas. 
And of the 12 rural references specific 
localities are treated in 7. In none of 
the 12 is direct emphasis on housing 
indicated by the title.’ The Negro 
College that accepts the challenge pre- 
sented in these abject rural housing 
conditions, will launch a program in- 
volving resident teaching, research 
studies, and extension service. In this 
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way there will be collection and dis- 
semination of knowledge on rural 
housing that will contribute to the 
solution of these pressing problems in 
the rural areas of the South. The Com- 
mittee on Farm and Village Housing 
for the President’s Conference (1932), 
which deals with the housing problem 
common to white and Negro rural 
population presents ‘‘A Program of 
Needed Research and Education for 
Farm and Village Housing.”’* The Re- 
port further recommends in this con- 
nection a National service center to 
function as a cooperative clearing 
house for the coordinating of research 
undertaken. In the U.S. Housing 
Authority and allied agencies such a 
center is in process of becoming. The 
Negro College can become increas- 
ingly auxiliary of this National central 
agency through stimulation of the 
systematic research on local problems 
that is necessarily basic to an effec- 
tive educational program, and that 
will contribute positively to the ame- 
lioration of the sorry conditions among 
rural Negroes especially in the South. 
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Charles Henry Turner, in spite of 
his contributions to the science of 
biology, was not considered suffi- 
ciently eminent by his scientific con- 
temporaries to be starred in American 
Men of Science. His career is signifi- 
cant nevertheless because it is an ex- 
ample of the difficulties under which 
the early Negro scientists had to work. 
Dr. Turner must have possessed un- 
usual drive and exceptional devotion 
to scientific endeavor to have accom- 
plished what he did in the essentially 
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unchallenging environment in which 
he had to work. In spite of his unques- 
tionably great potentiality, Dr. Tur- 
ner was unable to transcend the bar of 
color and was forced to spend the 
greater part of his academic life 
teaching in a secondary school. One 
can only speculate as to how great a 
scientist Dr. Turner might have been 
had the organization of our social 
order permitted the greatest develop- 
ment of his talent.—(M.D.J.) 


A Revised List of Papers Published by Charles Henry Turner 


EDWARD FERGUSON, JR. 


HARLES HENRY TuRNER Pu.D. 
(1867-1923), an outstanding re- 
search biologist of his time, and one 
of the great American Negro scientists, 
published numerous papers and trea- 
tises between 1892 and the time of his 
death. His works have been favorably 
and extensively quoted both in Amer- 
ica and in Europe. Many quotations 
from his papers are to be found in 
such works as Wheeler’s Ant Book, 
Washburn’s The Animal Mind, Smith’s 
Mind in Animals, Holmes’ Evolution 
of Animal Intelligence, and Bouvier’s 
The Psychic Life of Insects. According 
to Rau! “In the behavior literature of 
France they have named a type of 
orientation after this discoverer. This 
is best described in Bouvier’s book, 
The Psychic Life of Insects, translated 
from the French by Dr. L. O. Howard, 
where it is called Turner’s Circling, us- 
ing the name of the learned American 
who best studied the phenomenon.” 
During his active career Dr. Turner 
published numerous papers on neurol- 
ogy, invertebrate ecology, and animal 
behavior, and many reviews of the 
literature on comparative psychology. 
In 1892 Turner published his first 
paper, “Psychological Notes on the 
Gallery Spider,” in the Journal of 
Comparative Neurology. His paper 
published jointly with Herrick in 1895 


1 Rau, Phil. ‘‘The Scientific Work of 
Charles Henry Turner.” Trans. Acad. Sci. 
of St. Louis. 24:15. 


on the Entomostraca of Minnesota is 
a treatise of 552 pages with 81 plates, 
and in which numerous new species 
are described. This publication is still 
of great importance to workers inter- 
ested in the ecology and taxonomy of 
that Order of the Crustacea. Dr. 
Turner’s investigations on tropisms 
served to clarify many of the confused 
issues arising from the large amount 
of material published as a result of 
Loeb’s experiments demonstrating 
“that certain invertebrates exhibit a 
form of activity identical with what 
students of plant life called tropisms.” 
Significantly, Turner’s last paper, 
published posthumously, concerned 
tropisms—‘‘The Hydrotropism of Ma- 
rine Invertebrates.” 

The writer is of the opinion that Dr. 
Turner’s published works are of im- 
portance to students of both inverte- 
brate zoology and experimental psy- 
chology. In keeping with this opinion 
he is listing the bibliography of the 
complete works of this investigator, a 
partial list having been published pre- 
viously.” 

1892. Psychological Notes on the Gal- 
lery Spider. Jour. Comp. Neurology, 
2:95-110. 

1893. Preliminary Note on the Nervous 
System of the genus Cypris. Jour. 
Comp. Neurol., 3:35-40, pls. 3-4. 

1894. Notes on the Cladocera of Georgia. 


2 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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A LETTER TO 


Dr. Lloyd A. Cook in his “Critical Sum- 
mary” of Part II of the 1940 Yearbook of 
the JouRNAL oF Nearo Epvucation states 
that my article on “The Influence of the 
Press, Radio, and Cinema” is the “weakest 
part of this section.” It is not necessary to 
comment upon his statement that one rea- 
son for this ‘“‘weakness’’ was the fact that 
only one chapter could be devoted to the 
three subjects. 

But Professor Cook’s second criticism 
raises such a fundamental issue that it can 
not be allowed to escape unchallenged. He 
wrote: ‘‘More important, the writer makes 
little or no use of recent, highly competent 
research in estimating the effects of these 
agencies on children. The reference here is 
to the work of Thurstone, Blumer, Ren- 
shaw, Cantril, Lazarsfield, Wilson, and 
others.” 

Not one of these investigations invali- 
dates my statements that there is no com- 

rehensive survey that competently ana- 
yzes the effect of these agencies on Negro 
youth. In the first place, they deal primarily 
with white youth. In the second place, the 
obvious fact that Negroes as human beings, 
react in the same way as do white youth 
toward pictures that evoke fright, sex de- 
sires or a yearning for fine clothes in no way 
tells how they respond to other types of 
pictures. For example, what effect did the 
cliché, “I am free, white and twenty-one” 
have on intelligent Negro youth? It must 
have convinced them that adult white 
women could do whatever they pleased, in- 
cluding the violation of accepted moral 
standards. I believe that the movies have 
done more than any other agency to destroy 
in the mind of colored youth the legend 
that white is the symbol of purity or that 
the white race is superior. The son of the 
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A Week With a Mining Eumenid; 
An Ecologico-Behavior Study of 
the Nesting Habits of Odynerus 
dorsalis. Biol. Bull., 42:153-172. 

Tropisms In Insect Behavior. 
Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, 24: 
19-26. 

The Homing of the Hymenoptera. 
Trans. Acad. Sci., St. Louis, 
24:27—45. 

The Psychology Of ‘‘Playing ’Pos- 
sum.” Trans. Acad. Sct., St. Louis, 
24:46-54. 

The Hydrotropism of Marine In- 
vertebrates. Biol. Bull., 43. 


1922. 


1923. 
1923. 
1923. 
1923. 


THE EDITOR 


American ambassador to Argentina re- 
cently lamented in the press that American 
movies have given the Argentine people a 
distorted picture of Americans. Have no 
educators ever suspected that they might 
have the same effect on Negro youth? Or 
are they supposed to be so lacking in intel- 
ligence that they fail to grasp the none too 
subtle implications of certain pictures? 

What do Negro youth think about a 
picture like “Gunga Din’’? Alive, he, a 
brown-skinned man, could not be even the 
regular bugler in a white man’s army. Dead, 
after he had saved a British detachment, he 
was made a corporal. Do pictures like 
“Gunga Din” explain, in part, the hatred 
of the English that is manifested by many 
young Negroes? On the other hand, many 
young Negroes missed the point completely 
Pon applauded vociferously when the 
British army escaped from the trap laid for 
them by the Indians who were fighting for 
their freedom. Many of my students re- 
membered one phrase from “Lady of the 
Tropics” even if they missed other points. 
They recalled the words of the priest that 
‘“‘We Europeans do not accept half-castes, 
we only create them.’’ But most of them 
failed to grasp the point that they, mulat- 
—_ and hence half-castes, are zpso facto 
iars. 

I hope that these examples will make 
clear the type of survey that, in my opinion, 
will have to be made before we can judge 
competently the effect of this agency on 
Negro youth. Dr. Cook states later that 
when the seed is different, the fruit is bound 
to be different. He should agree with me, 
then, that when the soil is different, the 
fruit will not be the same. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rayrorp W. Logan 
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